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TT has been lamented by biographers, and echoed | 
by their readers, that the life of a poet affords 
but few materials for a narrative; and that the 


time of his birth and death, with the intermediate 
dates of his publications, are the chief anecdotes of 
him which we can communicate to the world.. 


This opinion, like many others, is not contro- 
verted, becauſe it hath, been long received. It ap- 


: pears, upon a ſuperficial view, to have ſubſtance 3 


ut it will vaniſh upon examination. | 
It muſt be owned that the poet's journey through 


life is often difficult to be traced. The ſenſibility 
and ardour of his mind will not ſuffer him to travel 


on in the beaten and uniform track, along which, 
the generality of mankind are ſatisfied to proceed. 
He often quits the common road for the unfre- © 
nes haunts of meditation; he is ſometimes ſe- 
uced .from his courſe by pleaſure, and loſt in her 
flowery labyrinth ; and ſometimes diſguſted wit the 
roughneſs of the way, he leaves it in dejection, and 5 


ſeeks the cavern of deſpair. 


It is with poets, as it is with the reſt of mankind ; 


but a few of them, comparatively ſpeaking, are 


born to affluence. A rich inheritance is, indeed, 
more apt to lull genius, than to call forth its exer- 
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tion. Human nature is not formed to flouriſh in 


extremes. Poetical ardour is damped by penury, 
and diſſipated by wealth. Thus the mind of man is 
equally unfit for glorious atchievements, * the 


equinoctial fervor, and the polar froſt. The thoughts 
of the inhabitant of Iceland are confined to the 


proviſion of neceſſary ſuſtenance ; the pleaſures of 


bis life are circumſcribed by the immediate, and 


blunt ſenſations of animal nature. The ſcene is 
more varied to the African, but not by intellectual 


activity. His ſenſes are quick and fine, but he is 


too indolent to make them the ſource of reflection 


and imagination, His body and his mind are en- 


feebled by the perpendicular ſun. He reclines un- 


der a ſpreading ſhade ; he inhales the fragrant breath 
_ yof the zephyr ; he is lulled by the murmurs of a 


neighbouring flream.' His happineſs is, love with | 


out pallantry, and repoſe without contemplation. 


As the poet then is-generally born poor, he has 


the difficulties of life to combat by his own dexte- 


rity and endeavours, He is not protected and re- 
commended by gold, that magical auxiliary, which 


gives vigour to the body, and alacrity to the mind; 


which raiſes us without talents or virtue, to the firſt 


departments of a ſtate; unlocks to us the cabinets 


of kings, and authorizes us to determine the fate of 
nations. Fortune deigns not to ſmile upon him 


when he comes into the world; and nature but ill 


preggres him to deſpiſe, and to defeat her frown, 
_ Many. cauſes conſpire to break the ſchemes which 


he forms for his diftant advantage, to diſguſt him 
. 175 mankind, and to withdraw him from ſociety. 
He grows impatient of a uniform and laborious pro- 
greſs, from the delicacy of his frame; as a tender 
_ eye is injured by looking earneſtly for any time on 
ons object. Many people are of an open, un- 


\ 


thies, his affections, and reſentments, to pe 


weighty friends, by the treachery of 
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guarded temper, by which: they are ſo ſtrongly in 
ftuenced, that they never learn ſufficiently to reſtrain 
it, notwithſtanding the repeated experience of the 
great inhonveniences which it occaſiong. This is al- 


moſt a Canſtant characteriſtick of the poet. Warmly 


actuated by his preſent ideas, he communicates his 
moſt important deſigns, . his ſympathies, and rear ab 
ons 
with whom it is im proper to lodge his fecrets, with- 
out any regard to conſequences; and thus he loſes 
many conſiderable advantages, many ſincere and 
bis compa- 


nions. „ „ r 
Too extenyate this abſurdity in ſame degree, it 
muſt be obſerved, that it partly proceeds from his 
ingenuous and unſuſpecting nature. He is above 
perfidy himfelf, and therefore he is ſtow to imagine 
that it refides in the breaſt of another. Indeed he 
is ſo poor a politician in the common tranſactions of 
life, he hath ſo romantick a vonſtitution, that he is 
apt to difdain the inferreur morality,” to confound. 


prudence with cunning and puſillaninſſty, and to 


22 deem it unworthy the attention of a great miad. 
= AHe generally attributes to himſelf at leaſt as great 
2 abilities as he poſſeſſes ; he is ſenſible that poetical 


talents are rare, and that they are univerſally 
mired. Pluſhed with this confciouſueſs, he haſtily 
_ => concludes that the favour of the Muſes. alone wall 
ſecure him that love and eſteem which may be con- 

> ciliated, but which can never be ſeized; and that 
the world will be ſubdued 


ad- 


by the power of numbers. 


Nie leaves others to make their, way by the humble 
ceeiultivation of candour and affability, who are inea- 
pable of advancing by nobler arts. He forgets that 
it is peculiarly incumbent upon hi to acquire theſe 
mo deſt virtues; for mankind are naturally hurt win 
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the . ſplendour of ſhining talents; and affection is 
moſt willingly given to thoſe who can never excite 
admiration. Thus he oftener complies with the im- 
pulſe of ſentiment than with the forms of the world ; 
he is apt to refuſe wealth and titles that reſpe& 
which we may certainly pay them without meanneſs, 
and deviates into haughtineſs by avoiding ſervility. 


This behaviour, like his works, is unfortunately ac- 
tuated by imagination. For whatever conſequence 


the poet may have in his own opinion, he will find 
his genius a very unequal competitor with power 
and riches. They have a ſtrong and univerſal in- 
fluence; and they inherit it by long preſcription. 
The poet can only amuſe us for a few hours; but 
they can protect, and make us happy for life. The 


poet gives us only flowery, and chimerical amuſe- 


ment; but to them we are indebted for ſubſtantial 


_ conveniences and delights. It is his province to 


paint; it is theirs to realize, _ 


The ſenſible reader will not ſuppoſe that I mean 1 | 


to affix this character, which I think belongs to 
poets in general, to every diſciple of the Muſes. No 
rules are more exceptionable than thoſe by which 
we claſs the operations of the mind. Many indivi- 
duals repreſs the unhappy bent of their conſtitution, 
the tendency of their profeſſion, and the diſpoſition 
of their nation. There are prudent poets, as there 
are uncorrupted miniſters of ſtate. „ 


But I will venture farther to obſerve, that the 
more rapturous and ſublime the ſoul of the poet is, 


the more evidently will he appropriate this deſcrip- 
tion. The more vigorous his genius is, the weaker 
will be his conduct. Extreme ſenſibility is the ſource 
of great poetical talents; and extreme ſenſibility 
can only be checked by the moſt heroic virtue. I 
mean not that partial and feminine nn, 80 
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tion, and ſplendour from uſe. 


EDMUND WALLER 


which we ſhiver at the leaſt inclemency of weather, 
and tremble at the ruſtling of a leaf; but that fine 
and comprehenſive ſenſibility, by which we are 
e . impreſſed with the whole material and ideal 
Wie | VVVVVT 

If poets are thus conſtituted, and act in this man- 
ner, we need not wonder that by far the greater 
number of them have been condemned to poverty 


and diſtreſs, from Homer to Dryden; that few of 
them have been ambaſſadours, and ſecretaries of 
Nate ; that they have been left to ſhift for themſelves, 


without generous patronage, and ſplendid connec- 
tions; and that it is difficult to inveſtigate the tenour 
of their lives. | 5 7 

But though in giving an account of a poet, we 
are often obliged to ſubſtitute looſe anecdotes and 
precarious conjecture for diſtin and connected nar- 
ration, the life of the poet is not ſarely in itſelf, in 
its own nature, unentertaining, and unintereſting. 

Is the diſplay of a human phznomenon ſo inſignifi- 
cant to mankind ? Do not the powers and exertion 
of his mind, his greatneſs, and his weakneſs, his 


ecſtatick joys, and pungent ſorrows, well deſerve our 


attention ? Is not his hiſtory productive of moral re- 
flection? Does it not teach men of inferiour endow- 


ments to ſurvey the prodigy rather with compaſſion 


than with envy? Even his common and domeſtick 
manner is not a trifle ; for even there genius influ- 
ences him, and diſtinguiſhes him, though calmly 
and familiarly, from the reſt of mankind. Are po- 
liticks, war, the origin, and downfall of empires, 


grandeur, and royalty, more important objects to 


the generality of readers? No one will aſſert th:t 
they are, who can diſtinguiſh wonder from inſtrue- 
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But however infgnificant the life of a poet may 
be thought in itſelf, or however difficult to be known, 
the life of Waller, we may hope, will not be unin- 
tereſting to the generality of readers. We have ac- 
counts of him from better vouchers than report and 
conjecture ; and we are not merely to view his po- 
_ etical character. He inherited an affluent fortune, 
which facilitated his connections with the great, and 
diverſified his ſituations; and he was a member of 
our legiſlature in a period unparalleled by hiſtory, 
Edmund Waller was born on the third of March, 
in the year 160g, at Coleſhill, in the county of 
Hertford. ' He was the fon of Robert Waller, eſq. 
of Agmondeſham, or Aymeſham, in Buckingham- 
ſhire. ' Coleſhill is in the neighbourhood of Ay- 
meſham, though in a different county. His mother 
was ſiſter to Hampden, the famous republican, who 
was killed at the battle of Chalgrave ; and ſhe was 
couſin to Oliver Cromwell. „„ 
His father was bred to the law; but after proſe- 
cuting that profeſſion for a ſhort time, he quitted 
and exchanged it for retirement. 
The pedigree of our author Yeſerves to be traced 
farther back; for it was not only conſpicuous by 
wealth, but by,the ſuperiour luſtre of virtue. 
Ulle was deſcended from the Wallers of Kent. In 
the Villare Cantium, we are told that Richard Wal- 
ler, Eſq. of Spendhurſt, in that county, was an officer 
in the army of Henry the Fifth, when that monarch 
was at war with France; and that he ſignalized him- 
ſelf by taking priſoner Charles duke of Orleans, the 
French general, at the battle, of Azincour. The 
ſome gentleman was ſheriff of Kent in the ſixteenth 
year of the reign of Henry the Sixth. From him 
was lineally deſcended Sir William Waller, who 
was ſheriff of Kent, in the twenty-ſecond year w 


= cendant. _ 5 5 
Robert, the father of Edmund Waller, by his 
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the reign of Henry the Seventh; at which time“ 
as tradition informs us, the family-eſtate was worth 
7000 pounds a-year, 


in the civil war, and cotemporary with Edmund 
Waller. At what time a younger ſon of this family 


removed from Kent into Buckinghamſhire, we can- 
dot determine; but it is ſuppoſed that he lived not 


very long before the poet, who was his lineal deſ- 


economy, and application to agriculture, had great- 
ly improved his paternal eſtate, He died while his 


ſon was an infant, and left him heir to 3500 pounds 


= a-year: a capital fortune in thoſe days, when wealth 
= was far leſs multiplied, 
= than they are at preſent. Fg % fam 
The care of young Waller's education devolved 
now upon his mother. She ſent him to Eton- 
ſchool, and to King's College in Cambridge. It 
appears that he very early diſcovered that acuteneſs 
== of intellect, and elegance of imagination with which 
his poetry and eloquence were afterwards ſo emi- 

i nently marked; for he obtained a ſeat in the Houſe 
of Commons for Aymeſham, when a6 

ſixteen years of age, in the third par | 
James the Firſt, The right of Aymeſham to ſend 


iament of 


members to Parliament was then diſputed ; in ſuch 
caſes, however, repreſentatives were returned, and 


allowed to ſit in the Houſe, /ub 45 entio, without the 
privilege of debating. + We find in Grey's Debates 
that ſometimes a minor took his ſeat in the Houſe - 
of Commons under this reſtriction ; and | that Mr. 

* | +; GS 4 4 
3 * Grey's Debates, vol. I. p. 354. 
life of Clarendon, vol. I. and II. 


it, who was one of the Generals of the Parliament 


and Jury Tar Tote refined. 


was only 


* 


1 Ibid, p. 358. 5 
5 Waller 1 
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5 But it was much reduced 
when that Sir William Waller of Kent ſucceeded to 
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Waller fate when he was fixteen, is proved by his 


own words in the ſame debates. I was but fix- 
teen, ſays he, when I ſate firſt; and ſometimes it 
* has been thought fit that young men may be early 
* in councils, that they may be alive when others 


« are dead.” Hence lord Charendon, in his cha- 
racter of Waller, tells us, that he was nurſed in 


Parliaments. | 

james diſſolved his third Parliament“, becauſe it 
would not vote him the ſupplies which he, and his 
miniſters demanded. On the day of its diſſolution, 
Mr. Waller went to court, and ſaw the King dine 
in publick. That monarch, with his uſual weak- 
neſs, broached his arbitrary principles, which even 
then began to be unpopular, in the hearing of the 
circle. Pr. Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
Dr. Neale, biſhop of Durham ſtood behind his 
Majeſty's chair while he was at dinner. The king 
_ aſked the two biſhops if he might not levy money 
« upon his ſubjects when he wanted it, without ap- 
T plying to Parliament,” Neale, without heſitation, 
Teplied, —-** God forbid you might not! for you are 


the breath of our noſtrils.” —— The king then 


turned to the biſhop of Wincheſter, —*< Well, 

my lord, what ſay you?“ “ Sir, replied An- 
„ drews, I am not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes,” 

* No put-offs, my lord, ſaid the king ; anſwer me 
40 reſently.” — 
% 1t is lawful for your Majeſty to take my brother 
«« Neale's money; for he makes you an offer of it.“ 
This anecdote is worth inſerting here, not only be- 


cauſe it was propagated by Mr. Waller, who was a 1 


witneſs to the converſation, but as it ſhows us the 
com PRAM of thoſe Ae, when a prelate could be 


* It met on n Jan. zo, 1621. 


1 think, then, ſaid the biſhop, 


guilty 


n . ̃ ̃ .. 


fy 
» 25 


iſland. 
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guilty of ſacrilege in publick without a bluſh, and 


proſtitute to a king that ſcriptural language of hu- 


miliation which was only due to his creator, But 
liberty, in James's reign, only dawned upon our 


Prince Charles, before he ſet ſail for England, 
after having long ſollicited a marriage with the In- 
fanta at the court of Spain, gave a magnificent en- 


tertainment on board the Britiſh admiral, in the Port 
of St. Andero, to ſome Spaniſh grandees who had 


eſcorted him from Madrid. In going a-ſhore with 
his gueſts, the Prince and they were almoſt loſt in a 
violent ſtorm. Mr. Waller, in the eighteenth year 
of his age, wrote his firſt Poem on this danger and 

eſcape of his royal Highneſs ; a fine panegyrick, if 
we conſider the youth of the author, the neceſſary 
imperfections of every firſt effort of genius, and the 
zera of our language in which it was compoſed.. It 
is remarkable for its politeneſs, and delicacy of com- 
pliment ; and for an elegance and richneſs of imagi- 

nation, not without that luxuriance and redundancy 
which are rather promiſing than reprehenfible in a 
young poet. In this piece, too, we meet with that 
unexpected, yet natural approximation, compariſon, 
and contraſt of different images, which characterize 
the writings of Waller; and ere he, at once, 
and as it were inſtindtively, far excelled all the 
poets that went before him in giving grace and 
harmony to our decaſyllable rhyme. We cannot 
reflect without ſurprize that Waller, and Pope, in the 
firſt exertion of their talents, and before the age at 
which the human mind is generally matured, ſur— 


paſſed all their predeceſſors in an caſy and elegant 


flow of numbers, and to a degree of ſuperiority, 


which, in the common progreſs of our improvements 
18 only attained in a century, Who, merely from 


1 reading 
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reading a few ftanzas of Spenſer, and Waller's firft 
production, could imagine that our Poet began to 


write only twenty-five years after the death of the 


author of the Fairy Queen ? 

We are told by Lord Clarendon, in his own life, 
that Mr. Waller, at the age when other men uſed 
„to give over writing verſes, (for be was near thirty 
* years of age, when he firſt engaged bimſelf in that 
« exerciſe, at leaſt that he was known to do ſo,) ſur- 
„ priſed the town with two, or three pieces of that 
« kind.” The noble author likewiſe info:ms us, 


that, from the ſelfiſhneſs of his diſpoſition, he 
« devoted a great pert of his youth to retirement, 
and the improvement of his eſtate; and that he 


4% was ſcarce ever heard of, till he had gotten a very 


« rich wife in the city.” 
Theſe extracts from Clarendon ſeem inconſiſtent 


with the dates which we may moſt reaſonably aſſign 
to the two poems which are the firſt and ſecond in 


this edition of his works; and they are totally differ- 
ent from the account which is given of Waller's youth 


by the author of his life. He ſays, that, when he 


was but twenty-one years old, he was admired, and 
careſſed at court, and by thoſe who were moſt emi- 
nent for their learning, and taſte, on account of his 


poetical genius. 
But however unreaſonable it may appear to ſap⸗ 


poſe, that Mr. Waller ſuppreſſed two poems on two | 


A perſonages for many years, which if they had 
been known at court, would probably have promot- 
ed his intereſt, and gratißed that ambition which is 
generally the concomitant of genus; we ſhould 


rather abide by the former teſtimooy, in its moſt rigid 
ſenſe, than by the latter: Mr. Waller might not 1 
chuſe to divulge his firlt compoſitions for reafons, of 


The 


Which we cannot now come to the knowledge. 


t Mo fallity of Waller, 
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The medium between extremes is often the truth. 
We may ſuppoſe, without torturing the meaning 
of lord Clarendon's words, that Waller's juvenile 
poems were peruſed by James and Charles, and a few | 
courtiers, ſoon after they were compoſed ; but that 


they were not printed till he was about the age of 
thirty. We may likewiſe conclude, that his youth 
was ſpent in retirement; that the principal object of 
his retirement was to accumulate wealth; but that 
in ſome of his rural and tranquil hours he invoked 
the muſes; and that while he was intent on the im- 


| FIR provement of his eſtate, he did not altogether negle& 
the cultivation of his genius. 8 


The compilers of the Biographia Britannica, think 


it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that our poet's firſt verſes were 


only handed about in manuſcript; or only printed 
without his name. Why ſuch a ſuppoſition is ab- 
fard, or improbable, it is not eaſy to comprehend, 
Indeed, it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe either the one 
caſe, or the other. J 8 
It ſhows great want of judgment in theſe gentle- 
men, or great injuſtice, to prefer to the authority of 
Hyde that of the author of Waller's life, an obſcure 
and flat writer, often miſtaken in dates, and who 
may therefore be ſuſpected to have miftaken other 
facts. Clarendon was perſonally acquainted with 
Waller: to what ſtronger evidence then can we ap- 
peal than to his, for anecdotes of our author? The 
3 L ompilers of the Biographica Britannica infinuate 
that his account of him is partial. To this it may 
be anſwered, that lord Clarendon's integrity was 
Alnflexible in the moſt trying jonctures, in times of 


the greateſt corruption and profligacy ; and therefore 


that it could not be warped by the flight temptation 


It 
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He obtained a ſeat in Parliament a ſecond time, 
before he was at the age of manhood; he was one of 
the repreſentatives of the borough of Chipping-Wy- 
combe'in Buckinghamſhire, in the firſt parliament of 
Charles the firſt, which met on the 18th of June, 
1625. In the third, which met on the 17th of 
March, 1627, he was again elected for Aymeſham. 
In the receſs of this Parliament, in the year 1628, 
the duke of Buckingham was ſtabbed at Portſmouth, 
by Felton. The king received the news of this 
murder, while he was at publick ſervice in the 
Church of Southwick, about five miles diſtant from 
Portſmouth. He ſuffered not the tragica] meſſage 
to interrupt his devotion, which he continued to the 
end of the prayers with his uſual compoſure and at- 
tention. A very ſtriking proof of a determined and 
pious mind, if we conſider the great affection which 
that monarch had for the duke, and the ſtrong emo- 
tions of prief which he ſhowed for his untimely death, 
as ſoon as he thought he might indulge them without 
a crime. Mr. Waller's muſe inſpired him on this 
occaſion ; and the poem is worthy of the ſubject. 
He was then in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
During the long intermiſſion of parliaments, from 

1629 to 1640, Waller employed a great part of 
his time in the proſecution of his ſtudies. He lived 
then at Beconsfield with his mother; for the family 
houſe at Aymeſham had gone to decay. Mr. Mor-, 
ley, at that time a ſtudent of Chriſt-church College 
in Oxford, was one of the politeſt ſcholars of tje T1 
age. He was afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter. 
This gentleman was related to our author; and their 
love of let ers produced an intimacy and friendſhip 


between them. Morley uſed often to viſit Waller * 
at Beconsfield, and aſſiſt him in his literary progreſs. Sir 
He directed him in his choice of books; he read Phi 


with 


heſter. 
d their 
ndſhip 
Waller 
-ogrels. 
he read 

with 
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With him the capital authors of antiquity; he en- 


larged his underſtanding, and refined his taſte. 

But the man is not completed in the cloſet; 
ſociety finiſnes the work, and gives the ingenuous 
mind all that embelliſhment and dignity which it is 
capable of receiving, By an intercourſe with the 
learned, the penetrating, and the virtuous, our 


knowledge is arranged, our beſt powers are called 


forth, and our beſt habits are formed, and eſta- 
bliſhed. Living examples make a more ſenſible, 
and durable impreſſion than that which we receive 
from books: the ſoul is apt to grow torpid in the 
cloſet; but in agreeable company it is kept in a 
briſk and pleaſurable agitation ; its fire grows more 
ardent and pure by mixing with congenial fire ; it 
imitates, it emulates the greatneſs which it ſurveys 
JJ a ny 
Mr. Morley was not ignorant that theſe advan- 
tages reſult from good connexions. That his couſin, 
therefore, might gain all poſſible improvement, and 
riſe to that conſequence which he might derive from 
his uncommon abilities, he introduced him into 


1 lord “ Falkland's club.—*« He brought bim, ſays 
lord Clarendon, into that company which was 


"= © moſt celebrated for good converſation.” —_ 


We are told by the author of Waller's life, that 


Mr. Morley was in very wretched circumſtances ; 
and that Mr, Waller was a member of this ſociety, 


long before he and Mr. Morley were acquainted. 
That one evening after lord Falkland's club had 


met, they heard a noiſe in the ſtreet, and on inquir- 
ing the cauſe of it, were informed that a fon of Ben 


The members of this ſociety were, Lord Falkland, 
Sir Francis Wenman, Mr. Chillingworth, Mr. Godol- 


phin, and other illuſtrious men. 
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xiv THE LIFE Or 
Jonſon was arreſted ; that the arreſted perſon was 
called in, and was found to be Mr. Morley ; and 


that Mr. Waller offered to pay his debt, which was 
a hundred pounds, provided he would go and live 
with him at Beconsheld. To this condition, fays 
the author, he agreed, retired with Waller into the 


country, ſuperintended his ſtudies for many years, 
and was, by him introduced to this learned and 


honourable fraternity. 
This account, however, has certainly no authen- 


ticity, as it is contradicted by Clarendon. 


But we muſt go ſome years back in our chronolo- 
gical ſeries, to take a view of his matrimonial 
fortune. 

Mr. Waller, and Mr. Crofts payed their addreſſes 


at the ſame time to Anne, the only Caugher, and 


heireſs of Richard Banks, eſq. a very wealthy citizen 


of London. But Waller won the lady, though his 
rival was ſupported by the intereſt of the court, 
which, in thoſe days, commonly inſured ſuccels to 


the lover, in whoſe favour it interpoſed, 
After this marriage he relaxed more 7 


from the ſeverity of ſtudious retirement than before; 


he lived more expenſively, and mixed more with the 
world; he became univerſally known for a man of 
politeneſs, learning, and wit. 


We cannot, with preciſion, fix the exact time of F Cl 


his marriage ; we may, however, from comparing 
the different accounts of him, aſſign it to the twenty= | 
fifth, or twenty-ſixth year of his age. His lady lived 
with him but a ſhort time; ſhe died in child bed. 

Some years after the death of his wife thow many 


we cannot determine) he was deeply ſmitten with the | 


charms of lady Dorothy Sydney, the eldeſt daughter 


of the earl of Leiceſter; whom he celebrates under 


the name of Senn She was one of the firſt 
beauties 


29 

d were animated, and dignified with the accompliſh- 
as ments of her mind. On a woman of her delicate 
we. - | ſentiments we might ſuppoſe that Waller's addreſſes 
ys would have made ſome impreſſion; but ſhe rejected 
be them with diſdain. Perhaps ſhe ſuppreſſed the ſym- 
rs, © pathy which ſhe felt, on account of the inferiority 
ad of his rank; and ſuffered the caprice of fortune to 

i tyrannize over a generous paſſion, Ye 
en- The modulation of Waller's verſe is never finer 

| than when it is ſoftened by the languor of love. 
lo- His application of the ſtory of Apollo and Daphve 
ial © to his unfortunate paſſion for Sachariſſa, is one of the 

beſt amorous elegies in our language. The ſenti- 

es ments are peculiacly happy, and the verſification is 
and extremely harmonious, In the four following lines, 
zen be tenderly, and muſically complains of the obdu- 

his tacy of his fair- nne. - 
urts Vet what he ſung in his immortal train, 
s to Though unſucceſsful, was not ſung in vain; 

5 All, but the nymph that ſhould redreſs his wrong, 
otly Attend his paſſion, and approve his ſong, © 
"the be ſuſceptible and poetical foul of Waller was 
in of RFcked with his hapleſs love; and we find by a poem 

Which he wrote at Penſhurſt, the ſeat of the earl of 
ne of Loeiceſter, that he had determined to go abroad, that 
aring dis mind might be employed by new objects and ad- 
enty- Pentures, and that it might grow indifferent to the 
lived Pharming, but painful image of Sachariſſa. We 
ed. Pow not whither he went, nor if he put his deſign 
many n execution. The writer of a narrative is apt to 
th the decide without any foundation or certainty : let us 
ter void this error; and be ſatisfied with conjecture 
Inder hen we are not warranted to aſſert. ; 
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1 EDMUND WALLER xu 
E | beauties of the age; and the graces of her perſon 


wi THE 'LIEE OF ö 
The accurate Mr. Fenton thinks it probable that Fe, 


Mr. Waller took a voyage to the Bermuda, or 
Summer: iſlands with his friend the earl of Warwick. 7 


7 : 1 
That nobleman and Waller were proprietors in thoſe 


iſlands, I ſhall beg leave farther to ſuppoſe that he 
went. thither to divert his mind from Sachariſſa. 
It is likewiſe probable, that he wrote his poem inti- 
tled the Summer-iſlands but a ſhort time before he 
ſet ſail for the Bermudas. He gives us indeed ſo 
full, and pictureſque a deſcription of the climate, 
and produce of thoſe iſlands, that one would imagine 

he had compoſed the poem after his return from 

them. But this opinion is precluded by a beautiful 
apoſtrophe at the cloſe of the firſt canto. The poet, 
we may preſume, had reſolved on this voyage to the 
Bermudas; he had made himſelf previouſly acquaint- | 
ed with the hiſtory of that part of the world; and 
in his poem he gives us a glowing, and variegated | 
picture of thoſe happy iſlands which had often riſen 
in ſtrong and bright perſpective to his warm, and 
luxuriant imagination. He anticipates the ſhades - 
which are to embower him, and the fragrant breezes | 
which he is to inhale; and with an inconſiſtency very | 


, 


natural to a lover, he intends to make the groves h 
reſound with the name of Sachariſſa from whoſe 


cruelty he is about to fly, _ 4 
* O! how I long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain's ſhade ; and all the day 


* To this ſuppoſition, however, it may be reaſon. · 
ably objected, that Waller dwells upon love with {0 


much pleaſure in thoſe verſes, that we cannot imagine 
he was going to leave his country when he wrote them, 
to get rid of his paſſion, Perhaps his thought of tak 
ing a voyage, to fly from the rigour of his miſtreſs, 5 
was only the fervour of poetical imagination throw! 
out in the poem which he wrote at Penſhurſt, Perhaps 
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1 EDMUND W ALLER. ai 
# With amorous airs my fancy entertain, 
Invoke the Muſes, and improve my vein ! 
No paſſion there in my free breaſt ſhould move, 
None but the ſweet, and beſt of paſſions, Love! 
There while I ſing, if gentle love be by, 
That tunes my Jute, and winds the ſtrings ſo high ; 
With the ſweet ſound of Sachariſſa's name 
_ P11 make the liſtening ſavages grow tame. = 
| Tt was in the Jong intermiſſion of parliaments that 
he fell in love with Sachariſſa; a circumſtance which 
Favours the probability of his having made this voy- 
age, when he was enamoured of that lady. | 
In all the editions of Mr. Waller's Works pre- 
ceding that of Mr. Fenton, his poem to the King 
on his Navy was placed the firſt. Some of the la- 
ter editions add to its title, “ Ia the Year 1626; 
about ten years before the time when it was moſt 
probably written. The author of Waller's Life, 
miſled by this falſe date, ſays, that he wrote the 
poem when Charles the firſt ſent out a fleet againſt 
Spain under the command of lord Wimbleton. Mr. 
Fenton thinks that the fleet firted out in the year 
1635 to check the inſolence of the Dutch, the com- 
mand of which was given to the earl of Lindſey, 
might be the occaſion of this poetical compliment 
to the King. Though he is rather of opinion that 
the year following ſhould be its date, when Mr. 
Waller's great friend, the earl of Northumberland, 
was made admiral of the Britiſh navy. Either of 
theſe conjectures is well grounded. Mr. Waller was 
then thirty, or thirty-one years old, when he wrote 
this poem. If the ald editors of our poet placed it 


reaſon. 
with ſo 
imagine 
te them, 
of tak. . OR 8 
miſtreſs, buſineſs, not love, was the cauſe of his going to the 
throw! a Bermudas, if he went thither at all, We mult not loſe 
Perhaps , fight of the ſeverity of fact for the flowers of romance. 
puſinc uo on co rr cu, WS 
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at the beginning, to tempt their readers to go on, 
they have certainly ſhowed no great judgment; for 
it is not one of the beſt of Mr. Waller's pieces. Its 
verſe is ſmooth ; but Ks ſentiments are more bril- 
liant than juſt.  _ „„ "Nr 
__ - However vehement his paſſion for Sachariſſa was, 
he was too volatile and gay to die a martyr to love, 
or to contract an obſtinate melanchely for the cruel 
return which his paſſion met with from that inex- 
orable lady. The immediate feelings of ſuſceptible 
minds, when they are perſecuted by fortune, are ex- 
cruciating ; but they have many objects of pleaſure 
as well as of pain; and the vigour and fertility of 
their imagination often afford them a ' ſpeedy refuge 
from calamity, Waller had his gaiety, his wit, his 
friends, his poetry, to conſole him; and his affluent 
fortune productive of many enjoyments. The ri- 
gour of Sachariſſa had not given him an antipathy 
againſt the ſex; he ſtill felt their attraction; the 
ſoul of the poet is in uniſon with beauty *. He found 


* Since I uſed this expreſſion I have met with a beau- 
tiful illuſtration of it from the elegant and ſublime. 
Akenſide, which, I hope, it will not be deemed im- 
pertinent to tranſcribe. | VV 


As Memnon's marble harp, renowned of old © 
By fabling Nilus, to the quavering touch 1 
Of Titian's ray, with each repulſive ſtring 
Conſenting, ſounded through the warbling air 

Unbidden ftrains; even ſo did nature's hand 
To certain ſpecies of external things | 
Attune the finer organs of the mind ; 

So the glad impulſe of congenial powers 
Or of ſweet found, or fair-proportion'd farm, 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 
Thrills through Imagination's tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve; all naked and alive 


They | 
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EDMUND W ALLER. xix 
other nymphs more tractable than the haughty Syd- 
ney, and not unworthy of his love, and his enco- 
miums. We find in his works many gallant ad- 
dreſſes, many eulogies on the fair; and even before 
his ardent flame for Sachariſſa had abated, a gentler 
fire was kind led in bis breaſt by Amoret. Amoret was 
not a ſtranger to his paſſion for Sachariſſa; he writes 
a beautiful Anacreontick ode to the latter, in which 
ſhe and Sachariſſa are the joint ſubjects of his praiſe; 
and ſuch is Waller's delicacy and art in this poem, 
that Amoret muſt certainly have read her lover's eu- 
logy of her rival without jealouſy. This little com- 
polition is an original in its kind; it is full of ele- 
gant compliment; and it finely contraſts the ſtriking 
and majeſtick charms of Sachariſſa with the gentle 
and benign graces of Amoret. Mr. Fenton was the 
firſt who communicated to the world the real name 
of Amoret ; he was told by Sheffield duke of Buck- 
ingham that ſhe was the lady Sophia Murray. TT 
Saehariſſa, or lady Dorothy Sidney, was married 
in the year 1639 to lord Spenſer, afterwards earl of 
Sunderland. He was a virtuous, accompliſhed, and 


3 
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eau 1 
lime gallant young nobleman. He put himſelf a volun- 
im- teer in the king's troop at the battle of Newbury, 


and was killed by a canon-ball in the beginning of 
the engagement. This battle was fought on the 
20th of September, 1643. ae . 

We ſhall here inſert a letter written by Mr. Wal- 
ler to lady Lucy Sidney on the marriage of lady Do- 
rothy, her elder ſiſter. It deſerves to be copied * 


They catch the ſpreading rays; till now the ſoul 
At length diſcloſes every tuneſul ſpring, g, 
To that harmonious movement from without 

| Pleaſures of Imagination, B. I. v. 109. 


They i | the | 
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the turn of it is uncommon and lively. It gives us 
ſome knowledge of Waller's character; and ſhows 
that his paſſion for Sachariſſa, however ſtrong, was 
not invincible, OSS 


Wo © OY PST OR Eos We 

N this common joy at Penſhurſt I know none to 
1 hom complaints may come leſs unſeaſonable 
than to your ladyſhip; the loſs of a bed- fellow be- 
ing almoſt equal to that of a miſtreſs; and therefore 
you ought at leaſt to pardon, if you conſent not to 
the imprecations of the deſerted, which juft heaven, 

no doubt, will hear. 5 | 
May my lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her ſo, 
ſaffer as much, and have the like paſſion for this 
young lord, whom ſhe has preferred to the reſt of 
mankind, as others have had for her; and may this 
love before the year go about, make her taſte of the 
firſt curſe impoſed on womankind, the pains of be- 
coming a mother, May her firſt-born be none of 
her own ſex, nor ſo like her but that he may reſem- 

ble her lord as much as herſelf © 
May ſhe that always affected ſilence and retired- 
neſs have the houſe filled with the noiſe and number 
of her children, and hereafter of her grand-chil- 
dren ; and then may ſhe arrive at that great curſe 
fo much declined by fair ladies, old age. May ſhe 
live to be very-old, and yet feem young ; be told ſo 
by her glaſs, and have no aches to inform her of the 
truth ; and when ſhe ſhall appear to be mortal, may 
her lord not mourn for her, but go hand in hand 
with her to that place, where we are told there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage; that be- 
ing there divorced, we all may have an equal in- 
tereſt in her again. My revenge being immortal,“ 
wiſh all this may alſo befall their poſterity to the 
world's end, and afterwards, I 


EDMUND WALLER xi 

To you, madam, I wiſh all good things, and that 

this loſs may, in good time, be happily ſupplied with 
a more conſtant bed-fellow of the other ſex 
Madam, 1 humbly kiſs your hands, and beg par- 


| don for this trouble from 


our ladyſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
| „„ Wii. 
Moſt of the ſentiments in this letter are juſt, and 


lively; the language is eaſy, and, in the main, pro- 


ou and elegant. In a letter, or poem written a 
undred and thirty years ago, we cannot expect that 
accuracy of thought and expreſſion which we require 
in the compoſitions of our own times, without being 


| haſty and faſtidious, without neglecting the rules of 


candid, and liberal criticiſm. | | | 
The nation had now been many years without a 
parliament ; the order of government was violated 
by an imprudent and 3ll-adviſed, though a virtuous 
king. Mr. Waller was not inactive in this torpor 


of government, but kept his mind in full play. As 


he was not called to the ſevere duties of a legiſlator, 
he dedicated his time to the lighter occupations, and 
the pleaſures of a gran eee He paſſed this 
long vacation from ſtate- affairs in the proſecution of 
his ſtudies, in the exertion of his poerical talents, in 
rural improvements and amuſements, and in the 
ſweet reciprocations of jociety, and of love. 
He was at this time detached from the court; and 
he had, on that account, the more leiſure to purſue 
the employments and pleaſures of domeſtic life. He 


4 _ diſapproved of the diſuſe of parliaments, and the ar- 


bitrary taxing of the ſubject; and his love of liberty 
was Cheriſhed and heated by his connections, and by 
the proſecution of his uncle Hambden, for refuſing 
to pay his proportion of ſhip-money. It appears 


from his ſpeeches in parliament that his political 
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this parliament for a ſpeedy ſupply. Mr. Waller, 
elected for Aymeſham, was determined to attack the 
late meaſures of the court, and to plead the cauſe of 
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principles were moderate and juſt, however warm he 
may have been in ſupporting them, and however ſe- 

verely he may be accuſed of want of allegiance to 


his ſorereign by the idolaters of royalty. In his at- 
tachment to the privileges of parliament, he forgot 


not the reverence due to majeſty; he deſired not to 


annul the prerogatives of the crown. H.s memory 


indeed would have been more venerable, if the ſted- 
dineſs of his conduct had correſponded with the ex- 
cellence of his theory. PN 


Charles at length called a parliament in the year 


1640. It is termed the ſhort parliament, becauſe it 
met on the thirteenth of April, and was diffolved 
before the end cf May. 


The king's finances were exhauſted, and he preſſed 


; freedom. In a moſt animated ſpeech, which is for- 


tnnately preſerved, he propoſed to the houſe, that 
the neceſſary ſubſidies ſhould be granted to the king; 
but that before they were taken into conſideration, 
the faults of adminiftratron ſhould be examined and 


redreſſed, liberty confirmed, and property ſecured, 


Without raſhly exaggerating the merit of this ſpeech, 
we may aſſert that it was worthy to have been pro- 
_ nounced in the Roman Forom ; its eloquence ws th 
ing and nervous; its alluſions are pertinent and 


ſtriking; its wit is delicate and poignant ; and it is 


. Invigorated throughout with irrefragable argument. 
It is a ſpecimen of his political tenets, which does 


him honour with poſterity, and evinces to us that he 
was equally an enemy to deſpotiſm and anarchy ; 


of the people, | 


that he meant not to abridge the legal power of the 


prince, though he ſtrenuouſly vindicated the rights 


OW 


Trum 


EDMUND WALLER. xxiii. 
Truth ſhould be the ſacred object of him who 
profeſſes to communicate facts to the world; it ſhould 
over rule every private conſideration. It muſt there- 
fore be obſerved, that the dignitaries of the church 
in the reign of Charles the firſt interfered too much 
in matters of government, and ſtimulated his paſſion 
for uncontrouled ſupremacy. Their conduct is miſ- 
taken by ſome, and palliated by others; for they 
certainly poured poiſon into the ear of a deluded 
king; otherwiſe Waller would not have charged 
them with this crime, would not have expoſed it fa, 
particularly, and inveighed againſt it in a great part 
of this ſpeech. ** I am ſorry (ſays he in Ins ſpirited + + 
«« declamations againſt their pernicious counſels) that 
© theſe men take no more care to gain our belief of 
* thoſe things which they tell us for our ſouls 
*« health; when we know them ſo manifeſtly in the 
« wrong in that which concerns the privileges of 
„the people of England. But they gain prefer- 
«© ment; and then tis no matter whether they be- 
„ lieve themſelves, os are believed by others. But 
© {ſince they are ſo ready to let looſe the, conſciences 
« of their kings, we are the more carefully to pro- 
«© vide for our protection againſt this pulpit-law by 
„ declaring aul reinforcing the municipal laws of 
„this kingdom.“ „%% nd Voains o 
It muſt be owned, with regret, that the clergy 
have always been the abettors and inſtruments of ar- 


We muſt obſerve, however, in juſtict to the churck 
of England, that it was, not without reafog, particu- 
Jarly tenacious of its power in the days of Charles the 
firſt ; for then it was moſt rudely and indecently at- . 
tacked by the ruſtick, ignorant, and acrimonious ſec- 
taries. Power was never ſo ill employed by the church 
as it was by the diſſenters. Laud was not ſubtle and 
cruel like the fanaticks ; he was only too fond of ex- 
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xiv THE LIFE Oy 
bitrary power, that they might have power them- 
ſelves, and baſk under the ſpreading and luxuriant 


| ſhade of unlimited monarchy. Though they might 
have learned better from their divine maſter, whoſe 


life was a ſeries of benevolence and bumility, and 


who has warned them that his ling dom is not of this 


% There is no doubt (ſays the author of Waller's 
life) but had Mr. Waller lived in an age when par- 


«© liaments were f,equent, he would have diſtinguiſhed 


« himſelf as much by his politicks, as by his poetry ; 
* but his relation to the Hambden family inducing 


him to eſpouſe the party which was againſt ſhip- 
«© money, and other practices in thoſe times, he ne- 


«© yer was acceptable to the reigning favourites far- 
« ther than his muſe made him; and this life of in- 


_« ation is, perhaps, the occaſion of his giving up 
„ ſo much of his time to poetry as he did. His 


« love of poetry and indolence laid him open to the 


<< infinvations of others; and, it may be, prevented 


ce his fixing ſo reſolutely to any one party as to make 


_« him a favourite of either.“ | mw 
Who could imagine that a man who was acquaint- 


ed with the hiſtory of the times, had read our au- 


thor's two celebrated ſpeeches, and therefore ſhould 
have known his parliamentary character, would 
have given us this account of him? Waller had great 
activity of mind as a ſtateſman as well as a poet, It 


ternal pomp, and the dignity of the church ; and he 
was honeſt if he was miſtaken, The Engliſh clergy 
were too much gentlemen to triumph over miſery, But 


we may judge how fit the people of the other party 
were to poſſeſs power, by their inhuman treatment of 


the heroic and immortal marguiſs of Montroſe, and by 
their inſults offered to majeſty expiring for the ſake of 
conſcience, rt ire ng EE ag 
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EDMUND WALLE R. xxv 
is evident that he had care fully ſtudied, and knew the 
Engliſh conſtitution as well as any of his cotempo- 
raries ; therefore he could not be a dupe to political 
inſinuation. And, to ſuppoſe, that he often wavered 
betwixt the two parties into which the nation was 
then divided, from the different impreſſions made upon 
him by thoſe with whom he converſed, and which he 


J 9 eaſily admitted from his ignorance of government, 
- . the conſequence of his indolence and love of poetry, 
3 is, to attribute his inconſtancy to a cauſe equally 
5 unphiloſophical and falſe. Tr | | 
8 15 The long parliament met on the third of Novem- 
> K ber, 1640. Mr. Waller, iy" pb apes repre- 
e- ſented Ay meſham a third time. He was now warmly 
r- 7 aRuated with that general ſpifit of oppoſition to the 
n- meaſures of the court, which the abrupt diffolution 
up pf the preceding parliament, and other unpopular 
Jis proceedings of the king and his miniſters, had ex- 
the cited. But it does not appear that at this criſis he 
ted revolted from his duty to his ſovereign, that he har- 
ake boured, or encouraged any rebellious defigns againſt 
him. He was, indeed, an induſtrious and ardent 
int - oppoſer of that irregular and violent adminiftration 
TR of government, which deſerved to be reprehended, 
duld and which, if he had not combated, he would have 
ould been unworthy of the truſt repoſed in him by his 
great conſtituents, and indifferent to the welfare of the 
e people of England. We cannot read the few ſpe- 
455 cimens of Waller's oratorical powers which are tranſ- 
ad be mitted to us, without regretting that ſeveral ſpeeches 
-lergy which he probably made on intereſting ſubjeQs, at 
. But the beginning of this actire, bold, and factious par- 
party liament, are loſt to poſterity. | | 5 
ent ot Sir Francis Crawley, a juſtice of the court of com- 
nd bY mon-pleas, was one of the twelve judges, who, in 


the year 1636, had ſubſcribed their opinion, that 
N „ | ts 
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What then muſt have been the feelings of a ſuſcep- 
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the king had a right to levy ſhip money. This opi- 


nion was given in conſequence of 2 letter ſent them 
from his majeſty, demanding their ſentiments con- 
cerning the legality of that tax. He, likewiſe, with 


all the judges of England, excepting four, gave ſen- 


tence againſt Mr. Hambden in the Exchequer: cham- 
ber, when that gentleman diſputed at law with the 
crown its right to the impoſition of ſhip-money. He 
was peculiarly induſtrious to ſubject the nation to 
that odious aſſeſſment. He declared in the court of 
Exchequer, and in the weſtern circuit, that it was a 
Tight inherent in the crown, which an a@ of pare 
liament could not annull. And he made many ve- 
hement and menacing ſpeeches againi thoſe who re- 
{og to pay the ſhip-money. 
For theſe miſdemeanours he was impeached by the 


commons in the year 1641. Waller, at the opening 
of the parliament, had ſpoken with great warmth 


againſt ſhip-money. As the houſe, therefore, well 
knew his fentiments and abilities, they appointed 


| hiin to deliver to che peers, and ſupport the im- 


peachment againſt Crawley. On the fixteenth of 
July, 1641, at a conference of the two houſes in 
the Painted Chamber, he delivered the impeach- 
ment, and inforced it with a ſpeech replete with the 
thunder and lightning of eloquence. It makes the 

arraignment of Crawley a memcrable article in the 


annals of Britain. 


Mr, Waller in this ſpeech Auen the ſituation 


of England at that time by a parallel drawn from 
the Roman hiſtory. There never was a happier ap- 
plication of learning. The mind of him who is 


not dead to the impreſſions of oratory, will yet be 
agitated with reading it, however indiſſetent he may 
be to the tranſactions and events of thoſe times. 


tible 


tible perſon, who heard it delivered with the grace 
and elocution, and ſpirit of Waller. 


« cannot, my lords, but take notice of the moſt 


« has had upon the ancient reputation and valour 
„ of the Engliſh nation. And no wonder; for if it 


in arms they moſt excelled the reſt of the world. 
Ihe ſtory is but ſhort; *twas in the time of the 
« Decemvinr (and I think the chief troublers of our 
&« ſlate may make up that number). The Decem- 
«« viri, my lords, had ſubverted the laws, ſuſpended 


«« grievance both to the nobility and people) had 
«« torian, did not only deject the Romans, and make 
take the advantage, and invade them, and now 
t the Decemviri are forced to call the Iong-defired 
© | «© Hoſtibus belloque gratiam habuerunt—“ They 


s thanked their enemies and the war.” This af- 
= «© ſembly breaks up in diſcontent ; nevertheleſs the 


war proceeds; forces are raiſed, led by ſome of 


XX «© the Decemviri, and with the Sabines they meet in 


1 the field. I know your lordſhips expect the event. 


My author's words of his countrymen are theſe— 


Ne quid ductu, aut auſpicis Decemvirorum proſ- 


pere gereretur, vinci ſe patiebantur.— “ They 
( ſuffered themſelves to be conquered, that nothing 


«© their 
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« ſad effect of this oppreſſion, the ill influence it 


« be true that oppreſſion makes a wiſe man mad, it 
« may well ſuſpend the courage of the valiant; the 
« ſame happened to the Romans, when for renown. 


the courts of juſtice, and (which was the greateſt 


« for ſome years omitted to aſſemble the ſenate, 
« which was their parliament : this, ſays the hiſ- 


« them deſpair of their liberty, but cauſed them to 
« be leſs valued by their neighbours : the Sabines 


„ ſenate, whereof the people were ſo glad that 


* might proſper under the auſpices of the Decem. 
x << vin,” —Lhey choſe rather a preſent diminution of 


= 
; 
1 


„their honour, than by vifory to confirm the ty- 
„ ranny of their new maſters, At their return from 


« pers and expoſtulations of the people, another ſe- 


_«« deprived of their authority, and ſome loſe their 


„ tice ſhall have the like effect vpon this diſpirited 
* people. Tis not the reſtitution of our ancient 


% courage which is expected from your lordſhips. I 
„ need not ſay any thing to move your juſt indigna- 


courage and induſtry had ſo long maintained. You 
% have often been told how careful they were, 
„ though with the hazard of their lives and ſor- 
© tunes, to derive thoſe rights and liberties as en- 


But it did not effect its purpoſe, No puniſhment £ 
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© this unfortunate expedition, after ſome diſtem- 


« nate, that is, a ſecond parliament, is called; and 
„ there the Decemviri are queſtioned, impriſoned, 


4% [jres ; and ſoon after this vindication of their li- 
« herties, the Romans, by their better ſucceſs, made 
„ it appear to the world, that liberty and courage 
« dwell always in the ſame breaſt, and are never to 
4% be divorced. No doubt, my lords, but your juſ- 


ce Jaws alone, but the reſtauration of our ancient 


4c tion, that this man ſhould ſo cheaply give away 
& that which your noble anceſtours, with ſo much 


« tire to poſterity as they received them from their 
“ fathers. What they did with labour you may do 
„ with eaſe : what they did with danger you may do 
« ſecurely ; the foundation of our laws is not ſhaken | 
« with the engine of war; they are only blaſted 1 
„with the breath of theſe men; and by your breath 
CVE «| 
This ſpeech was publiſhed, univerſally read and 
admired ;z the authour of Wailer's Life ſays that 
twenty thouſand copies of it were ſold in a day. 


was inflicted upon Crawley. ; 
f 5 | The 
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The Biographia Britannica obſerves that this 


Speech of Waller and the former bave rendered it 


doubtful whether the ſweet or ſour paſſions were moſt 
in his nature The character of a great man is ſure 
to be mangled when it falls into the hands of frigid 
compilers. Sourneſs and aſperity of temper are cer- 
tainly very abſurdly attributed to Mr. Waller, for 


his generous defence of civil and political freedom. 


I mult beg leave to differ in opinion from a more 


reſpectable authority. Mr. Fenton does too much 


honour to the memory of juſtice Crawley, by pro- 
nouncing him a man of integrity ; an encomium 
which, by the account that has been given of him, 
he ſurely did not deferve. He accuſes the parlia- 
ment of preſumption for its reſentment againſt the 
judges in the reign of Charles the firſt, though it 
appears that they promoted oppreſſion, violated the 
oath which they took to obſerve the due adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and were the ſycophants of majeſty. He 
undiſtinguiſhingly approves the conduct of Charles, 
and raſhly charges“ Waller with being engaged in 
turbulence and faction for his ſpeech againit Craw- 
ley, which reflects much credit upon his memory, 
the occaſion of it conſidered. Mr. Fenton, in his 


comment upon this ſpeech, betrays a partiality to the 
royal cauſe. Few are diſcriminating and moderate 


in examining thoſe times of paſſion and confuſion. 


le is, however, accuſed by Echard of having firſt 


XX propoſed in 1641, one of the moſt remarkable and un- 
cConſtitutional expedients of this parliament. 


« An act was made that this parliament thould not 
«© be adjourned, prorogusd, or diſſolved, without their 
% own Conſent, We are aſſured that the firſt motion 
of this was made by Mr. Waller to the leading mem- 
4s bers.” Echard's Hiflory of England, Book II. Chap. 
J, Arlicli th. Anno 6 /. 


{ ö 7 
1 
; 
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nature, and with a ſhameful abuſe of language call 
the murder of a pious and unfortunate king, an emi- 


litical reputation. He vindicated the rights of the 


authority of the crown ; he had choſen that juſt and 
virtuous medium, to which it is ſo difficult to ad- 


time. 


and his parliament. His majeſty erected his ſtand- 


the force of his eloquence. 


lect fram the following anecdote. Some wary and 
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Yet 1 hope I ſhall be allowed the merit of endeavour- | 
ing to adhere to truth, I ſhould be as loth to con- i 
demn the parliament for aſſerting their invaded pri- j 
vileges, as to juſtify their inſolence and uſurpation 
of the rights of the crown; or to adopt the tra- 
Vagance of licentious and barbarous politicians, and, 
in contradiQtion to the genuine ſentiments of human 


nent act of juſtice. 
Waller about this time acquired a very great po- 


people, but he likewiſe ſupported the dignity and 
here in times of tumult, fanaticiſm, and rebellion. 

When the proceedings of the houſe were grown 
extremely violent and licentious, he ſo much diſ- 


liked them that he abiemtes himſelf from it for ſome 


There was now an open rupture between the bes 


ard at Nottingham, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 
1042, Mr. Waller ſent the king a thouſand broad Mm 
pieces on this occaſion ; an indiſputable proof that 
he wiſhed well to his cauſe. He correſponded with 
the principal people about his perſon; and by ap- 
plying to them, he got the royal leave to return to 
parliament, This permiſſion, we may ſuppoſe, was Wi 

very readily granted to Waller; as it might be ex- WF: 
pected that he would be of great ſervice to Charles MW 
in the houſe, by his affection for his cauſe, and by | 


How boldly he oppoſed the meaſures of the com- 
mons on his return to the parliament, we may col. 


: 1 5 tim! 


rown 
dif- 
ſome 
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of that 


wich = g | « ; ö 
ed truſted with the management of important affairs. 


| Soon after the battle of Edge Hill, which was 
ought on the twenty-third of October, 1642, the 
ting retired to Oxford. In the ſame year the par- 
jament ſent a committee thither to the king with 
propoſals of peace, and Mr. Waller was one of the 
ommilſioners. We muſt not omit the remarkable 
compliment which was payed him by his majefly on 


by 2p" 
eturn to 
oſe, was i 
t be ex- 
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and by 
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timid members, afraid to encounter the civil ſtorm, 


had dropt their attendance at the houſe. When they 
were aſked the cauſe of their abſence, they replied, 


That they did not chuſe to go thither, becauſe it 
would be dangerous for them to ſpeak their ſen- 
timents.” They were anſwered, ** That their 
excuſe was frivolous ; for it was well known that 


Mr. Waller ſpoke there every day with the greateſt 
« freedom, and yet with impunity *,” ny 


Lord Clarendon informs us that the moderate men: | 
and the king's friends had ſuch confidence in Mr, 


Waller that they freely communicated to him their 
opinions of the tranſactions of the times, and con- 
certed meaſures with him for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the publick tranquillity. They relied as much on 
his fidelity and caution as on his abilities and dex- 
terity. Beſides, adds the noble hiſtorian, they might 


have a political view in conſulting with him; 


for they knew that his report to the king of their 
good diſpoſitions towards him would make a very 
ſtrong impreſſion on his majeſty in their favour, 


+ See Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, B vil. 


Hence it is evident that Charles at this time had a 
great eſteem for Waller. %%% # 
He conducted himſelf fo prudently betwixt the 
two parties, that he was likewiſe a man of great 
eight with the parliament, and one whom they 


that 
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that occaſion. The commiſſioners were received by 
the king in the garden of Chriſt-church. Waller 
was the loweſt of them in rank, and therefore pre- 
ſented to him the laſt. After he had kiſſed his hand, 
Charles looked at him with complacency, and ſaid, 
Fhough you are the laft, yet you are not the worſt, 
*© nor the leaſt in my favour.” | . 


The truth of this anecdote we cannot queſtion: 
for it is rel⸗ted by Whitelocke t, who was one of 
the commiſſioners. But though that author's vera- 
City is not to be Coubted, we muſt lay no ſtreſs on 
the judgment which he forms upon this fact. He 
twice aſſerts, that it is evident from the good recep · 
tion which Waller met with from the king at Ox- 
ford, that he was then forming the plot for his ma- 
jeſty's intereſt, which was detected ſoon after the re- 
turn of the commiſſioners to London. But is it likely 

that Charles, though imprudent in more compli- 


cated cafes, ſhould ſo far miſtake his proper beha- 

viour to Waller at Oxford, if he then knew that he 0 
had entered into an aſſociation againſt his enemies, = 
2s to take particular notice of him on that account, 1 

and conſequently mark him out for a victim of the n 
parliament's reſentment, if his deſigns miſcarried ? BW h. 
The reader will ſee by what is above related, that ar 
he was entitled to this benign reception from the 


king for his paſt ſervices, for his zeal for preroga- 
tive as well as for privilege, and for adhering to his 
_ allegiance, notwithſtanding the defection of many. 
Whitelocke's opinion in this matter is ſo remote 

from probability, that its contrary ſeems to be the 
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truth; and inſtead of ſuppoſing with him that Wal- 
ler's plot, then in agitation, was the cauſe of the 
king's affability to him, we may more reaſonably 


_ + See Whitelocke's Memoirs, in the year 1642. 
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preſume that this affability was the cauſe of the plot; 


that it deeply affected the ſuſceptibility of Waller; 
that it made him think he had done too little for ſo 


indulgent, and generous a monarch ; and urged him 
to venture npon an enterprize for the royal cauſe, 
which, afterwards, in imminent danger, he had not 
fortitude enough to avow. N bY | 
We are now come to this plot in the ſeries of time. 
It was formed, and diſcovered, in the year 1643. 
Hiſtorians, to diſtinguiſh it from the many real and 
pretended confederacies of the times, call it Wal- 
ler's plot; becauſe by him it was principally pro- 
I ſhall endeavour to give a 
clear and comprehenſive account of it, not obſcured 
by brevity, nor weakened by minuteneſs. It would 


be doing injuſtice to our readers only to take ſuper- 


ficial notice of a fect ſo prominent in our hiſtory, 
Its conſequences, indeed, are more important than 
itſelf, as it proved abortive ; they ſtrongly mark the 
character of the age, the hypocritical art of the 
parliament, and the blind credulity of the people. 
This plot has contributed to the diffuſion of the 
naine of Waller; and made it known to many who 
have only been endowed with hiſtorical memory; 
and in whoſe minds the recollection of it could ne- 
yer excite poetical ſentiment, _ 1 

Mr. Tomkins, clerk of the queen's council, had 
married Mr. Waller's ſiſter. He was a gentleman of 
good reputation, and very intimate. with thoſe in the 
city, who were well affected to the king. Waller 
and he agreed to inform each other, and ſuch per- 
ſons as they might truſt, what members of the twa 
houſes, and what people of credit in the city were 
diſguſted with the incroachments and violence of 
the parliament, and likely to enter into a ſpirited 
undertaking for the ſervice of their ſovereign, Wal · 


I „„ : 
o 


_ fome unlucky accident ey ſhould be — to all 
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ler informed Tomkins of the lords and commons, 


and Tomkins told Waller the names of the reput- 
able citizens who wiſhed for the reſtoration of re- 


_ gular government: and each of them propagated 


his reſpective intelligence amongſt his friends, who 


: were Attached to the ſame cauſe. 


Mr. Chaloner, a friend of Tomkins, was a prin- 


cipal agent in this plot; it was likewiſe honoured 


with noble affociate> ; the earls of Northumberland 
and Portland, and lord Conway, were privy to it, 


and ſupported it. 


A particular rule was to be obſerved in conduct- 


ing it. Only three perſons were to meet to diſcourſe 


upon it at a time. Each of theſe three might com- 


municate it only to two more, who, he thought, 
might be ſafely entruſted with it. This precaution 


was agreed vpon, that every individual in the plot, 
being in perſonal confidence with but a few, there 


might be the leſs danger of information ; and that 


the ſuſpicion might be avoided, which numerous 
meetings might excite : that they might be guarded 
againſt treachery from within, and e from 


without. 


The deſign of this combination was ſo mild, that, 
as Mr. Hume obſerves, it might with more juſtice 
be ſtiled a project than a plot. Their aim was not 


to attack the parliament with that ardour and vio- 
lence which they deſerved ; but to gain a powerful 


party in the two houſes, and! in the city, which might 


oppoſe the arbitrary taxations of the commons, re- 


monſtrate againſt them, bring about a peace, and 
reſtore the legal authority of the crown. 

Lord Conway, zhowever, ſuggeſted to Mr. Waller, 
that policy ſhould be {ſupported with force, and that 
they ought not to neglect a military reſource, leſt by 
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the fury and rigour of parliamentary reſentment» 

This propoſal of lord Conway is imputed by hiſto- 

rians to his enterprizing temper, and his martial 
ſpirit. But it ſeems to have been a very reaſonable 

and neceſſary one: it was natural to fear that if the 

parliament ſhould diſcover this confederacy before it 
was mature, they would give no quarter to an aſſo- 
ciation Which had intended to cut off their pecuniary 


ſupplies, the finews of war, and to eſpouſe the in- 


tereſt of the king, no matter by how gentle me- 

thods. What lenity was to be expected from obſti- 
nate, gloomy, and cruel uſurpation ? dy 

Lord Conway's advice made a due impreſſion upon 


Waller, He imparted it to his friend Tomkins, and 


preſſed him to uſe his endeavours for the execution 
of it. Tomkins was active in his turn; through 
him it was propagated in the city; and there it was 
agreed that ſome well- affected perſons in every pa- 
riſh, and ward of London, ſhould make a liſt of all 


the inhabitants. Hence they might know how 


many friends they would have to ſupport them, and 
how many enemies to oppoſe in caſe of emergency. 
For at that time it was eaſy to find the biaſs of al- 
molt every individual; when the minds of men were 
irritated to frankneſs by the virulence of party. 
Mr. Waller and Mr. Tomkins had unfortunately 
ipoken ſome words in the hearing of a ſervant of 
the latter, which made him ſuſpe& that they ,had 
ſome extraordinary political defign in agitation. At 
their next meeting he placed himſelf behind the 
hangings of the apartment in which they conferred, 
and overheard a full diſcuſſion of their ſecret, Im- 
mediately afterwards he went to Mr. Pym, and in- 
formed him of what he had heard, not probably 
without conſiderable additions to the truth, that his 
reward might be in proportion to the importance of 
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his difcovery, Pym contrived that this intelligence 


ſhould be uſhered to the publick in as alarming 
a manner as was poſſible ; and he prepared them for 
the reception of it by the following artifice. A let- 
ter was brought him to St. Margaret's Church, 

Weſtminſter, when the houſe of commons were at 
Publick worthip there, on Wedneſday the ziſt of 
May, 1643, a folemn faſt day which they had ap- 
pointed. He opened the letter, looked amazed, 

_ whiſpered to two or three of the leading members, 
and went out of the church with them. After ſer- 


vice the houſes met; they were informed of a dread- 


ful conſpiracy againſt the parliament and the city; 


they appointed a committee, who were to appre- 


hend and examine whomever they might have rea- 


fon to ſuſpet, Waller and Tomkins were made 


_ priſoners that night. 
Waller was no ſooner fined than Ah i in all its 


terrours was anticipated by his lively imagination. 


The ſuſceptible ſoul, which had often been deeply 

impreſſed with objects of pleaſure, not ſufficiently 
fortified by philoſophy, now gave way to its natural 
weakneſs, and was appalled at the view of that laſt 


criſis, which manly and well-diſciplined minds can 
ſurvey with tranquillity. When he was brought be. 


fore the committee he betrayed the puſillanimity of 
a child; and in the precipitance of his fear, to atone 


in ſome meaſure for his conduct, made an ample and 
ungenerous confeſſion. He told his examiners, with- 
out heſitation that the earls of Northumberland and 


Portland, and lord Conway, were his accomplices; 
and brought accuſations againſt perſons who were 


ſtrangers to the fact in queſtion. He charged ſome 
ladies of diſtinction with diſaffection to the Com- 


mons, not without giving their names, and titles; 
8 and ee the committee e that he had often been 


follicited | 
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ſollicited by them to oppoſe the proceedings of the | 


Parliament. Thoſe ladies loved his company; they | 
eſteemed and admired him on account of his popu- 
larity, and wit. % OS . 
After the examination of Waller, the committee 
examined Tomkins, and Chaloner, and ſome others 
of their priſoners, who they thought would give 
them the moſt material information. It will be 
proper here to give an account of another plot which 


they diſcovered at this time, and of which they 
_ availed themſelves to juſtify their ſeverity ro Waller, 


and his aſſociates. _ 5 . 
Sir Nicholas Criſpe, a wealthy merchant, and 
citizen of London, and a gentleman of great activity 
and ſpirit, was a zealous friend of the King, and 
conſequently much difliked by the parliament. He 


was a commander of the trained bands in the city; 


but chat ofice was taken from him by an ordinance 
of the militia, He uſed his open, and ſtrenuous | 


endeavours in the city, to procure a petition for 
peace; the parliament commenced a proſecution 


againſt him on that account; and to avoid the effects 
of their reſeatment, he fled to Oxford. OY 
Oppoſition, and diſappointment only inflamed 


the loyalty of Criſpe. He correſponded with his 


friends in London; and at their inſtigation, or from 


his own ſanguine and enterpriſing temper, he re- 


queſted the king to grant a commiſſion of array to 


ſome perſons in at city whom he would pitch upon, 85 
Who, he knew, had great influence, and were firmly 


attached to his majeſty ; and on whoſe prudence, and 
caution, as well as power and affeQion he could 
ſaſely rely. He farther urged his propoſal by aſſur- 
ing him, that, if an accommodation between him 
and the parliament ſhould prove impraQticable, a 
for 


Ms bim 
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him in the enſuing ſummer, in virtue of this com- 
miſſion; that they ſhould appear in arms in and 

about London; that the royal army might eafily 
join them ; that the parliament would be brought to 
proper ſubmiſfon by that junction, and peace and 
order reſtored to the kingdom. 

Though Charles thought the ſcheme carried with 
it no probability of ſucceſs when it was firſt propoſed 
to him, he was at length determined to embrace it, 
by the confidence and perſuaſions of Criſpe. He 
ordered him to make out the commiſſion of array, 
and to name in it what perſons he thought proper. 
It was accordingly drawn up, and duly authenticated. 
This affair was tranſacted in profound ſecrecy; it 
was not imparted to any of the king's miniſters, or 

counſellors. 

The parliament had granted lady Aubigney a paſs | 
to go to Oxford, to ſettle ſome buſineſs with the 
king, in conſequence of the death of her huſband, 
who was killed at the battle of Edge- Hill; with 
this lady his majeſty entruſted the commiſſion en- 
cloſed in a box. He did not acquaint her with the 
contents, but told her that they were of great con- 
ſequence to him, He deſired her to deliver the box 
to a perſon in London who would wait upon her to 

receive it, and who would produce a token which 
was to be ſent him, that ſhe might give it to him 

without angel mg which token the king then ſhowed | 
her. 

How the committee diſcovered this commiſſion of 
array, we cannot even conjecture, for it was un- 
known to lord Clarendon. Mr. Waller was ac- 

quainted with lady Aubigney, and often viſited her: 
but how could ſhe diſcloſe a ſecret to him, or indeed, 

to any one beſides, of which, we may conclude, 

| ſhe was Ts: herſelf 5 1 

| y 
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By whatever perſons, and means this project of 


Sir Nicholas Criſpe was diſcovered, the committee 


who Examined Waller and his aſſociates were made 
acquainted with it, and it was by them communi- 
cated to the parliament, and the city, The com- 
mons, the more to exaſperate the minds of the pub- 
lic againſt Mr, Waller, and his friends, artfully 
blended the two plots, and gave the town a moſt 
alarming account of them, They gave out that the 
principal intentions of the conſpirators, were, —-To 
ſeize into their cuſtody the king's children——to 
ſeize ſeveral members of both Houſes; the lord 
mayor, and committee of the militia, that they 


might bring them, as they pretended, to a legal 
trial to ſeize the outworks, forts, tower of Lon- 


don, magazines, gates, and other places of impor. 
tance in the city——to let in the king's troops to 


ſurpriſe the city, and to deſtroy all thoſe who ſhould 


oppoſe them by the authority of the parliament—— 


to diſpute the payment of parliamentary taxes by 
force of arms ——to ſuſpend, if not alter the whole 
government of the city; and by the aſſiſtance of the 


kings army, to intimidate the parliament, and bring 


it to their terms. ©. 


I ſhall not detain the reader with a minute account 


of all the charges which were brought by the par- 
liament againſt Waller and his confederates. They 


would be unintereſting and inſipid, and probably in 


a great meaſure falſe. He who deſires to fee a detail 
of this plot, and thinks a narrative true, if it be 


circumſtantial, may have his curioſity gratified by 
the ſubſtance of a long ſpeech made by Mr. Pym, 
to the lord mayor and citizens at a common hall on 
the eighteenth of June, 1643, which he will find in 
the Biographia Britannica. The account to which 
1 refer, though it is an abridgment of the ſpeech, 
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is a ſpecimen of the dryneſs and prolixity of that 
artful demagogue. The authors of the Biographia 
ſay, that the moſt authentick account of this plot is 
given by Mr. Pym ; as if the world did not know 
that he was a moſt prejudiced, and bigoted partizan, 
and was watchful and induſtrious to aggravate any 
fact which tended to make the royal cauſe more 
unpopular. „%%% NL nt 3 5 Y 
In his ſpeeeh to the citzens, he gave a dreadful ac- = 
count of the plot; he ſaid it was contrived for the | 
deſtruction of the army, the parliament, and the 
1 The commons, having raiſed a general alarm, 
appointed a cay of public thankſgiving for their | 
great delivery; to make the people imagine that | 
their cauſe was eſpouſed by heaven, that their pious | | 
E entitled them to its protection; —— and, as 
lord Clarendon obſerves, to make the great delivery | 
unqueſtionable. . e 
Io ratify; theſe proceedings, and to give them 
effect, they drew up a ſolemn league and covenant, 
which was taken by every member of both houſes, Þ 
by the army, and by the city. To many people the | 
tenour of it gave qualms, which were ſuppreſſed by 
example, and by fear. Lord Clarendon, in his 
| hiſtory, hath tranſmitted us a copy of this league 
and covenant; they who framed it, accumulate guilt, 
while they expreſs a whining ſorrow for paſt offences; 
the preamble is falſehood and hypocriſy ; the oath 
is ſedition and rebellion. e . 
All this religious grimace was portentous to the 
conſpirators, and threw a gloom over their trial. 
Mr. Tomkins, Mr. Chaloner, and Mr. Hambden, 
a gentleman who carried meſſages, and letters be- 
tween the conſpirators, and the court at Oxford, 
were tied by a council of war, Haſſel, another 
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meſſenger, died in priſon the night before the trial. 


Tomkins was condemned to be hanged before his 
houſe in Holborne, where he had long lived, and 
maintained an excellent character. Chaloner was 
to ſuffer the ſame fate in Cornhill. Their ſentences 
were executed with many circumſtances of barba- 
rity, As Waller was the only evidence againſt Mr. 


 Hambden, they ſpared his life; but he died in con- 
finement: though that lenity, perhaps, was ſhown 
him becauſe he was related to the patriot. Some 
gentlemen, too, whoſe names were in the commiſ- 


hon of array, and who were tried at this time, had 


tae good fortune not to ſuffer capitally, as it did not 
appear that their names had been uſed with their 


conſent, or knowledge, But they were branded 


with the title of malignants, and their eſtates were 
_ confiſcated, RE, „„ . 
The commons were very deſirous to proceed with 
equal ſeverity againſt the earl of Portland, and lord 
Conway, who were in cloſe confinement. But Wal- 


ler was their only accuſer ; he and they were often 
confronted before the committee; and they as re- 


peatedly, and peremptorily denied the charge of 
privacy to the plot, as he retorted it upon them. 
They were kept in priſon a conſiderable time ; but 


were, at length, enlarged upon bail. 


The earl of Northumberland obtained his freedom 
with more eaſe. The commons were violently in- 


cenſed againſt him, for they knew that he was much 


diſguſted with their meaſures. Their prudence, 
however, checked their reſentment. For the earl 


was a favourite of the publick. 


commons than his two friends who ſuffered capital 


puniſhment, But he met with a gentler fate than 
theirs by means which have ſullied his. 2 5 


Waller was a more active offender againſt the 
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The excellence of the poet ſhall not redevin- the 


meanneſs of the man. 

He was now a priſoner of the council of war, by 
whom he was to be tried. His trial had been put 
off out of pity to his fituation : for he expreſſed, 
in his confinement, the moſt abject, and vehement 
repentance for his crime. He even feigned diſtrac- 
tion to molify his judges: thougb, from his exceſ- 
ſive fear, there was, perhaps, little imitation in his 
He ſent to the fanatical mir.iſters of the 
ſectaries, and requeſted their ghoſtly aſſiſtance. The 
elegant ſoul of Waller, formed for poetry, and for 


love, ſeemed to imbibe their ruſtick jargon, and 


thanked them with humility and ardour for the 
ſpiritual illumination which they poured upon his 


mind. He neglected not to make conſiderable pre- 
| ſents to thoſe holy men, by which prc bably he won 


more upon heir hearts than they gained upon 5 
by their pious exhortations. 


cation, and, in coniequence of it, were induſtrious 
to ſave him, Their influence operated ſtrongly in 
his favour. Ihe preachers too, whom he had 
bought, warmly recommended him to mercy ; and 


their recommendation had much weight; for fanati- 


ciſm was then oracular. 


After his repeated requeſts, which were ſupported. 


by powerful intereſt, he was admitted to the bar of 
the houſe of commons on the fourth cf July, 1643, 


then made, does honour to his learning, and elo- 
quence, while jt convicis him of the moſt timid, and 
ſervile puſilanimity. 
that bey would try him, and not expoſe him to the 
ſanguinary deciſion of a council of war; ; he ſhows 


the 


He likewiſe cave great 
ſums to the leading members in the houfe of com- 
mons ; who were very ſenſible to this pathetic appli- 


The ſpeech, which he 


In it he intreats the commons 
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the inconveniences which might befall themſelves, if 


5 


they ſhould ſuffer his fate to be determined by mili- 

tary arbitration ; and laments the crime which he had 
committed in the vulgar, and blaſphemous cant of a 
preſbyterian miniſter. In his ſpeech againſt judge 
Crawley, he made an artful, and ſtriking application 
from Roman hiſtory to the argument he was infor- 


ceing; in his ſpeech for himſelf he makes an applica- 


tion of the ſame kind. | 
I dare confidently ſay, you ſhall find none, either 


„ ancient, or modern, whoever expoſed any of their 


«© own order to be tried for his life by the officers of 
& their armies abroad, for what he did while he re- 
& fided among them 1a the ſenate. | 
Among the Romans the practice was ſo contra- 


0 ry, that ſome inferiour officers in the army, far 


« from the city, having been ſentenced by their 
„ general, or commander in chief, as deſerving 


% death by their diſcipline of war, have, neverthe- 


. leſs, becauſe they were ſenators, appealed thither, 7 
aud the cauſe has received a new hearing 1 in the 
i ſenate. 


In the following einn he e for his con- 


| duet i in the true ſtrain of a fanatick. 


« What it was that moved me to entertain dic. 
“ courſe of this buſineſs (the plot) ſo far as I did, I 
„will tell you ingenuouſly, and that rather as a 
warning for others, than that it makes any thing 
for myſelf ; it was only an impatience of the in- 
conveniences of the preſent war, looking on things 
with a carnal eye, and not minding that which 
*« chiefly, if not only, ought to have been conſidered. 


T 
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„ the ineftimable value of the cauſe you have in 


* hand, the cauſe of God, and of religion, and the 
6 neceſſities you are forced upon for the mainten- 
bc ance « of the AYE, As a 2 puniſhment for this 
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« negleR, it pleaſed God to defert, and ſuffer me 
4% with a fatal blindes, to be led on, and engaged 


„in ſuch counſels as were wholly diſproportioned 


to the reſt of my life. This, fir, my own con- 
« ſcience tells me was the cauſe of my failing, and 


5 not malice, or any ill habit of mind, or diſpofition 


« toward the commonwealth, or to the parliament,” 


To this ſpeech, his other interceſſions, and his 


e he owed his life. He was fined the ſum of 


ten thouſand pounds by the parliament, and baniſh- 


ed the kingdom for life. 

I muſt beg leave to make an obſervation or two 
on this account of Waller's plot. | 

J have been principally guided by lord Claren- 
don's relation of the affair ; becauſe it ſeemed prefer. 
able, in the main, to thoſe of the other hiſtorians, 
We are not however to rely implicitly upon: his 
authority. 
Ns e is ſatisfied that Mr Waller 8 ſchemes, and Sir 
Nicholas Criſpe's were not at all connected with each 
other. His reaſon for this opinion, is, that Waller, 


2nd the principet perſons concerned in his plot, 


were not named in the commiſſion of array. This 
argument, I think; is not concluſive. Waller and 


bis friends might act in conjunction with Criſpe's 


correſpondents in London, and yet might not chuſe 
to have their names inſerted in the commiſſion of 


array, leſt it ſhould be ee by the pars | 


liament. 
The commiſſion of array was made publick when 
Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner were examined. 


Lord Clarendon fays, it was, then diſcovered to the 


committee, or they kept it concealed till that time, 


But about that time they muſt have been informed of 
it. For, is it probable that they would be dilatory 


in o publiſhing it, as * nee when divulged, 
e would 
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would throw freſh odium upon the king, and his 
friends? From theſe circumſtances we may con- 


 jeQure that the diſcovery of the commiſſion of array 
was a conſequence of the detection of Waller's plot, 


and that he was acquainted with Criſpe's plan, and 


5 took ſome part in it: a paragraph in Waller's your 5 


is favourable to this ſuppoſition. 
«© For ſo muck as concerns myſelf, and my part 
„ in this buſineſs (if I were worthy to have any 


thing ſpoken, or patiently heard in my behalf) 


«« this might truly be ſaid, that I made not this bu- 
« fineſs, but found it; it was in other men's hands 
long before it was brought to me, and when it 
„ came, I extended it not, but reſtrained it. For 
« the propoſitions of letting in part of the king's 


army, or offering violence to the members of this 
« houſe, I ever diſallowed, and utterly * 


6. them 
If Criſpe's project i is "= alluded to, it was, per- 
haps more warm, and adventurous, than lord Cla- 


rendon allows it to have been. 


It appears by the noble hiſtorian's account, that 
Waller was not tried by the council of war, but only | 
by the parliament, This account is ſtrengthened = 


5 by Waller's ſpeech in his own defence. And yet it 


is abſolutely contradicted by Whitelocke's Memoirs, 
and the * Parliamentary Hiſtory. Both theſe autho- 
rities inform us, that Waller was condemned to be 
hanged by the council of war, but got a reprieve 
from the earl of Eſſex, the general of the parliament's 


army. We cannot come at the truth of paſt facts, 


when they are fo differently related by reſpectable 


ee, Perhaps he was tried, and condemned by : 


* See Parliamentary Hiſtory, under the year 1643, | 


the 
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the council of war, after he had made his ſpeech at 
the bar of the houſe of commons. This being ad- 
mitted, he was reprieved by Eſſex, and according to 
Whitelocke, after having continued a year in priſon, 
he was rejudged by the parliament, by. them 
condemned to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds, and 
baniſhed the kingdom. If this is the truth, he was 
| baniſhed in the year 1644. Beſides his fine of ten 
thouſand pounds, he expended at leaſt twenty thou» 
ſand to procure the lenity of the parliament. 
The author of Waller's life, very injudiciouſly, 
and in contradiction to hiſtory, ſays that though 


( 
this plot was diſcovered, it was an advantage to 1 
* the king, by producing that ſevere vow, and 
4 covenant, which few ſwallowed but by compul- Fl 
ſion, and many to avoid it fled to Oxford, whither | | 
„ alſo the earl of Portland and the lord Conway t. 
« went as ſoon as they had an opportunity.“ * On | 
the contrary, lord Clarendon informs us, that though C 
the novelty and boldneſs of the league and covenant = 
| ſtartled many, there were but few, in compariſon, hi 
who refuſed to take it; that it more clearly diſtin- fo 
guiſhed to the parliament their friends from their n1 
foes, and diſpoſed them to more determined, and 
violent meaſures. They had now openly, and for- H 
mally declared their rebellion, they were therefore po 
to proceed vigorouſly ; they were not to think of a en 
retreat. We might have inferred by reaſon what Ter 
hiſtory authoriſes us to aſſert, that the diſcovery of Joy 
Waller's plot adminiſtered fuel to the flame of civil tro 
war; and greatly injured the king as well as its 5 
contriver. e V yea 
Waller lived in France during his exile. He went to 
firit to Rouen in Normandy, where he reſided for 
* See Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion. b. vii. ſays 


ſome 
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ſome * years. Margaret, his eldeſt daughter by his 


| ſecond wife, Mary, of the family of Breſſe, or Breaux, 


was born in that city, 'The year of his ſecond mar- 
Triage has not been tranſmitted to us; but it is gener- 
ally ſuppoſed that it was near the time of his plot. 


This eldeſt daughter was his favourite, of his female 


children; and when ſhe grew up ſhe was his amanu- 


He paſſed the latter years of his exile at Paris; i 
where Le lived in gaiety, and elegance; in the ſo- 
ciety of people of rank, and of thoſe who were 


diſtinguiſhed for their learning and their wit. His 


hoſpitality was even magnificent. No Engliſhman's 
table at Paris was ſo ſumptuous as Mr. Waller's, ex- 
cept that of lord St. Alban's, Who was the queen of 


England's prime miniſter when ſhe kept her court 
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From this liberal, and ſplendid hoſpitality we may 
conclude, that lord Clarendon was miſtaken in 


charging him with narrowneſs in the early part of 


his life. For avarice increaſes with age ; and the 
foul of the miſer becomes more contracted by pecu- 
niary misfortunes. . „ 
But Waller did not ſink under his ſevere fate. 
He not only retained the ſpirit of converſation, 
politeneſs, and hoſpitality ; but had vigour of mind 
enough to exert his poetical genius. Perhaps this fe. _ 
renity and compoſure were more the reſult of that en- 
Joyment which a ſuſceptible conſtitution is apt to feel 
from preſent reſources than of the efforts of philoſophy, 
In the beginning of 1650, and in the forty-fitth 
year of his age, he wrote a new year's poetical epiſtle 


to the counteſs of Morton, who was then at Paris 


The greater part of the time of his baniſhment, 


fays the author of his lifes | | 
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This lady conveyed the princeſs Henrietta, danghter 
of Charles the firſt, to France, in the year 1646. Her 


eſcape with her royal charge is celebrated in this 
poem, which has great merit: it contains polite 


compliment, pertinent hiſtorical alluſions, and ſtrik- 


ing ſimiles At the concluſion, where the poet's 
fancy anticipates the future power of prince Charles, 


and the. charms of Henrietta, the dominion of * 


alty, and beauty are finely contraſted. 


Born in the ſtorms of war, this royal fair, 
(Produced like lightning in tempeſtuous air) 
Though now ſhe flies her native ifle, leſs Land. 
Leſs ſafe for her than either ſea, or wind, | 
Shall, when the bloſſom of her beauty's blown, 
See her great brother on the Britiſh throne, 
Where peace ſhall ſmile, and no diſpute ariſe, 
But which rules moſt, his ſceptre, or her eyes. 


In this poem, and in his epitaph on colonel 
Charles Cavendiſh, which he likewiſe wrote in his 


 baniſhment, he inveighs againſt the rebels, and re- 


minds us that the abje& ſpeech which he made at 
the bar of the houſe of commons, in which he regrets. 


his attempt to ſerve the king, as a moſt impious un- 


dertaking, and pronounces their cauſe the cauſe of 
religion, and of God, was totally an artifice to ſave 


bis life, and Garealy oppolite to the ſentiments of 10 
heart. 


Soon after he was baniſhed, an oli lady of 0 
is poems, and 


ſend them to her from France. He complied with, 


acquaintance defired him to collect 


her requeſt, and they were publiſhed in the year 
1645. A letter was prefixed to the poems when they 
were printed, which he ſent with them to the lady; 
but, as Mr. Fenton obſerves, it ſeems not to have 
been intended for a publick ndieetian. It is evident 


cha 
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| that when he wrote tat letter, he had recovered all 
his chearfulneſs, and vivacity. This firſt edition of 
Mr. Waller's poetry was entitled“ Poems, written 


by Edmund Waller, of Beconsfield, Eſq. lately a 
„member of the Honourable Houſe of Commons, 


and there was added in the title-page —** All the 


« Lyrick poems in this book were ſer by Mr. Henry 
Lawes, of the king's chapel, and one of his majeſty's 
private muſick,” In his letter to the lady he tells her 


that he had bid adieu to poetry; but that reſolution 


he afterwards dropt, and greatly augmented his 
poetical collection. Who this female correſpondent 
was, to whom the world owed the firſt publication 
of Waller's poems, Mr. Fenton could not diſcover. 
_ His principal fund while he abode at Paris, was 


his wife's jewels; a fund, which his elegant manner 


of liviog for ſome years had almoſt exhauſted. His 
gaiety, however, was not ſuppreſſed by his bad cir- 


cumſtances: he jocularly told his friends that he was 


come to the rump- jewel. 
As his finances were ſo low, it behoved him to 


endeavour to procure a repeal of the ſentence which 
had ſequeſtered his fortune, and condemned him to 
baniſhment for life. For this purpoſe he applied to 


colonel Scroope; who had married his ſiſter, and had 


conſiderable intereſt with Cromwell, who was now 
the abſolute maſter of England. At that gentle- 
man's interceſſion, the protector gave him leave to 


return to his native country, and to the poſſeſſion of 
his eſtate, which was now not half of what it was 


worth when it was left him by his father. Yet he 
had fiſteen hundred pounds a year ftill remaining, 


which, at that time, enabled a gentleman to live 
with elegance, and ſplendour 


In 1654, the year in which he returned to Eng- 


land, he wrote his panegyrick on Oliver Cromwell. 


A beautifal, and ſpirited compoſition, in which the 


harmony, | 


harmony, and delicate graces of Waller are elevated 
with the dignity of the epick ſtrain. His deſcription 
of the privileges and power of Britain, in this poem, 


is pictureſque, and animated; it claims our admira- 
tion as juſtly, as his fulſom praiſe of Cromwell de- 
ſerves our contempt. One can hardly ſuppreſs indig- 


nation to ſee the tribute which is only due to virtue 


and piety, proſtituted to uſurpation, and cruelty. 
Formality, and rigour, in peruſing Waller's miſap- 


plied encomium, will deteſt his memory; but rational 


benevolence will quit this view of him with a gener- 
ous pity for the weakneſs of human nature. - 
Cromwell was ambitious to Gp. his title of pro- 


tector into that of king. His parliament, however, 


did not favour his project. To make himſelf inde- 
pendent of them by ſeizing American treaſures, he 


declared war againſt Spain. In the beginning of 

September in the year 1656, Captain Stayner built 
three Engliſh frigates; gained a ſignal victory over 
the Spaniſh fleet, off Cales; and took a galleon which 
had on board above two millions of plate. On this 


occaſion, Waller's genius was again the ſlave of 


% 


Cromwell: he wrote a poem in praiſe of his conduct 
and of the naval exploit, entiti'ed—* * of a war with 


Spain, and fight at ſea.“ In the concluſion he recom- 


mends to th2 ſtate the object of Cromwell's, and, as 
the poet ſays, of the nation's wiſhes. He propoſes 


that a crown and ſceptre ſhould be made for the 


protector out of the bullion which had been taken 


from the Spaniards, 
Then let it be as the glad nation prays— - 
Let the rich ore forthwith be melted down, 


And the ſtate fixed by making him a crown; 


* Blake and Montague were the admirals of the 
fleet; but the battle was fouglit by Stayner.— · See Fen- 


With 


ton's comment on the poem. 
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With ermin clad; and purple, let him hold 

A royal ſceptre made of Spaniſh gold. 
Cromwell died on the third of September in the 
year 1658, and Waller wrote a poem on that event, 
entitled On the death of the ford protector.“ The 


royaliſts thought that the ſtorm of wind which hap- 
pened at that time was raiſed by the devil, the prince 


of the power of the air, who had come to take poſ-_ 
ſeſſion of the protector's ſoul, and convey it to the 
infernal regions. But, if we believe Waller's muſe, 
that hurricane proceeded from a different cauſe, from 
the violent grief of nature for the death of ſo great 
a man. The gloom of ſuperſtition perverts phyſical 


effects, and propogates errour ; the lively imagination 


of the poet works them into machinery, and only 


amuſes mankind. e e 
he author of Waller's life ſuppoſes that he wrote 
this poem merely from the regard he had for Crom- 


well, and out of gratitude for his paſt favours, as he 
could now no longer befriend, or injure him. But 


from the tenour of Waller's conduct we may con- 


jecture that the poem was dictated by a different 
motive; that he wrote it to ingratiate himſelf with 
CromwelPs ſon, who, for aught he then knew, might 
inherit his father's power, | 5 
After his return boa baniſhment, he lived chiefly 
at Hall-Barn, near Beconsfield, where Cromwell uſed 
frequently to viſit him, and his mother. Though 
that lady was related to the uſurper, ſhe was a warm 
royaliſt, and often took the liberty to upbraid him 


with his hypocriſy, and barbarity. He had calmneſs 


enough not to be angry at this freedom, but waved 
with jeſt the accuſations which he could not oppoſe 
with argument. He uſed to throw a napkin at Mrs. 


Waller, and tell her, that he would not enter into 


diſputes with his aunt. So he called her, though ſhe 


N was 
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was only his couſin. At length, however, he diſ- 
covered that frankneſs in converſation was not the 
only conſequence of her zeal for the royal cauſe, but 
that ſhe carried on ſome correſpondences for the 
king's intereſt. She was therefore, by his order, 


made her daughter's priſoner for ſome time in her 
con houſe. | 


Though we do not find that Cromwell gave Wal- 


ler any ſhare in the buſineſs of the ſtate, yet he 
treated him not only with reſpect, but with kindneſs. 
He regarded him as his relation; nor was he inſenſi- 
ble of his talents, and his literary accompliſhments, 


There was an intimacy between them; and Crom- 
well, according to Waller's report, was well acquaint» 
ed with the Greek and Roman hiſtorians, entered 


into the ſpirit of thoſe noble writers, and made ob- 
ſervations upon them that ſhowed uncommon pene- 
tration and taſte. He concluded, from this diſplay 


of the protector's manly ſentiments, that his ſancti- 


| fied primace was only a political character which he 
had aſſumed; and the following accident confirmed 


him in his opinion. WE is og”, 
When Waller and he were, one day, engaged in 
converſation, a ſervant came, and told Cromwell that 


ſome gentlemen who were in the next room, begged 
leave to ſpeak with him upon particular buſineſs. 


Cromwell went to them, and ſtayed with them for a 
little time. It is probable they had waited upon him 


on an affair of ſome intricacy. For in leaving them, 


and opening the door of the apartment where Waller 
was, he recommended them to better inſtruction than 


he could give them, in theſe words—+<* The Lord 


will reveal” - The Lord will help.” Waller 


ventured to ſmile at the religious drama.—Cromwell 
was ingenuous in his turn, —** Couſin Waller, ſaid 
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4 he, I muſt talk to theſe men in their own way.” 


They reſumed their converſation, which we may ſup- 

poſe, was more rational than that which had paſſed 
tween Cromwell and his puritans. _ 

In the year 1660 he preſented to king Charles 

the ſecond, a congratulatory poem, on his majeſtys 

happy return. He wrote it in the fifty-fifth year of 


his age. Whether, in compoſing it, the vigour of 
his mind was precluded by a conſcious ſhame for his 


inconſiſtent diſtribution of praiſe, or whether the 
vivacity of his genius was now growing torpid by 
time, this performance is certainly far inferior to 
many of his other productions. It ſeems elaborate, 


but it is neither ſpirited, nor accurate; and the ſimi- 


lies, by which he would illuſtrate the clemency of 


the king, unhappily convey the ideas of ravage and 
däeſolation. Mr. Fenton obſerves, that, from this 


time our poet's genius declined apace. The remark 
demands our aſſent; not becauſe it is Mr. Fenton's, 
but becauſe the truth of it is proved by Waller's 


latter pieces; for implicitly to conclude that the 


mental faculties muſt always become weaker when 
the body begins to loſe its elaſticity, is derogatory 


to the dignity of the human mind, and contradicted 
JC PVC 
Charles the ſecond told Waller that he thought 


his poem on his return fell far ſhort of his panegy- 
rick upon Cromwell. A juſt criticiſm, and a deli- 
cate reproof of his flattery of the uſurper! Waller, 
however, was not diſconcerted at the oblique, though 


Poignant rebuke; but immediately made the beſt 


apology for himſelf that could have been offered. 


Sir, (replied he to the king) poets always ſucceed 


better in compoſing fiction than in adorning 


„ About 
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About this time the famous St. Evremond left 
France, his native country, and came to England. 
He got acquainted with our author, and an intimacy 
cammenced between them, which lafted as long as 
Waller lived. When St. Evremond went to Holland, 
where he reſided for ſome years, he gave Waller the 
charge of his manuſcripts, many of which were loft 
by ſome accident in 1665, the year of the plague in 
London, It is thought that St. Evremond returned 
to England for the fake of Mr. N & company, 
and Mr, Waller's : the friendſhip of thoſe great men 
was formed, and endeared by their congeniality of 
mind. n 1 
No man had the art of pleaſing more than Waller; 


and it gained him the good 7055 of Charles the 
ſecond, that eaſy and fociable king. In his majeſty's 


convivial hours with the duke of Buckingham, and 

bis other gay courtiers, he was often one of the com- 
| pany, Drinking was more common in high life at 
that time than it is now : but Waller was extremely 
temperate, Yet he made his converſation agreeable 
at thoſe meetings to the laſt hour. He could ſo well 
accommodate himfelf to his company, that his fo- 
briety threw no reſtraint, nor gloom upon them. 


He could be as much actuated by the feſtivity of his 
tewper, and the richneſs of his fancy as others were. 


by the impreſſion of Bacchus; and nature ſupplied 
him with thoſe raptures for which they were indebted 
to the fecundity of wine. Whence Mr. Saville uſed 


to ſay, that « No man in England ſhould keep him 


„ company without drinking but Ned Waller,” 
An edition of his poems was publiſhed in 1664. 


'The preface which was then prefixed to it is printed 


with his proſe works in this edition. It is ſuppoſed 


to have been written by himſelf, or under his 
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The kindneſs with which he was treated by the 
king encouraged him to aſk of his majeſty the 
provoſtſhip of Eton- College, in 1665, which became 


then vacant by the death of Dr. John Meredith. It 


was granted him by the king ; but the ear! of Cla- 
rendon, who was then lord chancellor refuſed to ſet 


the ſeal to the patent, becauſe laymen, be ſaid, could 


not legally hold the provoſtſhip. Waller made a 
careful ſearch for precedents in his favour ; he only 
found two, by which the ſtatutes of the college had 
evidently been violated. His diſappointment m not 
obtaining this office, the poſſeſſion of which he had 
been ſo near, put an end to the intimacy which had 
long ſubſiſted betwixt him and lord Clarendon ; and 
in the year 1667, he joined warmly with the duke of 
Buckingham in the impeachment of that nobleman. 
In 1668, when Clarendon had fled to France, the 
provoſtſhip of Eton was again vacant by the death 
of Dr. Alleſtry, and he again made application for it 
to the king, who ordered his privy council to ex- 
amine and determine whether he might confer it 
upon a lay-man. The cauſe was argued before the 
council for three days by the ableſt lawyers of the 
time. The deciſion of the queſtion, was, that lay- 
men were excluded from the place by the act of uni- 


| formity. The king told Waller that he could not 


violate an act of parliament. Thus his expectations 
were a ſecond time defeated; and the provoſtſhip 
was given to Dr. Zachary Cradock. ER 

Notwithſtanding the familiarity to which he was 
admitted by Charles, his intereſt with him never 


. went farther, afterwards, than to procure a pardon 


about the year 1685, for his couſin John Hambden, 
grandſon to the famous Hambden, who had been 
condemned for high treaſon, and to prevent the trial 
of his ſon for the ſame crime, . 
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He was a member of the houſe of commons in 
two parliaments of this reign, In the ſecond, which 


met on the eighth of March, 1661, he repreſented 


Haſtings in Suſſex. In the third, which met on the 
ſixth of March, in the year 1678, he was returned 


the ſecond time for Chipping-· Wycombe in Bucking- 


hamſhire. Few men have ſhone with Waller's elo- 
quence in the Houſe, and few have had his par- 
liamentary experience. He ſate in eight parliaments ; 

in one of James the firſt, in four of Charles the firſt; 
in two of Charles the ſecond : and in the year 1685, 
in the reign of James the ſecond, he was choſen for 


| Saltaſh, a Corniſh borough. He was then eighty years 
"old 3 and yet at that age, biſhop Burnet, in the 
_ Hiſtory of his own Times, ſays, that his ſpeeches were 


more entertaining than thoſe of any member in the | 


- Poetry, i in which his youth had been fo much em- 


ond, was his favourite amuſement to the laſt years 
of his life. He was old when he altered the Maid's 
Tragedy, for the entertainment of the court. It is one 


of Fletcher's plays. Mr. Southerne told his friend 
Mr. Fenton that he had ſeen this tragedy ated at 


the Theatre Royal, towards the end of Charles the 
ſecond's reign, but not with Mr. Waller's alterations. 
We find, by a letter from St. Evremond to Corneille, 


that Waller was a great admirer of that poet, and 


_ uſed to tranſlate parts of his plays. Mr. Waller 


* (ſays St. Evremond to Corneille) is always impa- 


tient to ſee your new pieces, and never fails to 
1. 5 tranſlate an act or two of them, in which he takes 
„great pleaſure.” 


In the year 1680, and 1 in the "ERAS fich of his 


age, he wrote his poem on the earl of Roſcommon's 


tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry. An animated 


performance for old age 3 3 but it was the old of 
Waller. _ 
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In the year 1685, within two [years of his death, 
he wrote his fix Cantos on Divine Love, and his two 


Cantos on the Fear of God ; in which he has more 
merit as a chriſtian than as a poet. His genius was 


now oppreſſed with the infirmities of old age, and 
his ſubje& was againſt him. The gay theology of 


the heathens is more favourable to poetical imagina- 
tion than the ſimple, and ſevere truths of our purer 


religion. The Greeks and Romans had many dei- 


ties; they perſonified love, and wine, and war, and 


other ſenſible objects of this lower world. The poet 
can eaſily comprehend the nature of thoſe fictitious 
. and avail himſelf of their attributes. The 
criptural ſyſtem adopted into life will effectually re- 


form the heart, and reward the moral agent with 


happineſs ; but the pagan divinity ſupplies richer 
and more varied materials to the operations of fancy, 
There are very few poems of any length, founded 


upon ſcripture, which can be peruſed with pleaſure; 
_ unleſs the mind of the reader is more influenced by 
_ devotion than taſte,  _ 5 | 


The verſes on his ſacred poetry were the laſt he 
wrote. They would not have done him diſcredit 


when his genius was in its meridian. They are at 


once poetical and philoſophical. The reader wall 


ſee, by the fix lines which cloſed his tuneful ſtrain 
for ever, that, like the ſwan of the ancient poets, he 
| ſung ſweetly to the laſt. Tacitus wiſhed to have had 


his feeling mind imprefſed with the laſt words of 


Agricola. May we not liſten with a tender attention 
to the expiring notes of Waller. | | . 


The ſoul's dark cottage, battered, and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made; 
Stronger by weakneſs, wiſer, men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home: 


| Leaving 
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Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That ſtand upon the threſhold of the new. * © 
le was above eighty when he wrote the poem, 
entitled, A preſage of the ruin of the Turkiſh 
empire, preſented to his majeſty king James the 
« ſecond on his Birth-day.” James, notwithſtand- 


ing the bigotry, and gloomineſs of his mind, affected 


to be an admirer of Waller. He one day ordered 
the earl of Sunderland to bid him ſee him in the 


afternoon. When Waller came, the king took him 
into his cloſet. During their converſation, his ma- 
jeſty aſked him how he liked the picture which was 


there? „ Sir (ſaid Waller) my eyes are ſo dim that I 
4 cannot ſee it.“ —* It is the princeſs of Orange” 
ſaid the king —** And the princeſs of Orange (re- 


„ plied Waller) is like the greateſt woman the world 
« ever ſaw. . Pray who was ſne? . 6 Queen | 


% Elizabeth.“ ſaid Waller. I am ſurpriſed (an- 


« ſwered the king) that you ſhould think ſo: but I 

* muſt own ſhe had a wiſe council.“ “ And did 
„ your majeſty (rejoined Waller) ever know a fool 
„ chuſe a wiſe one?” — In this anſwer he proba- 


bly had his eye upon James's imprudent adviſers. 


When he intended to marry his favourite daughter 
to Dr, Birch, the king endeavoured to prevent the 
match, and ordered a French nobleman to tell him 
that “ His majeſty wondered he ſhould marry his 
% daughter to a falling church.”-—* Sir (anſwered 


* Theſe elegant and ſentimental lines drew the fol- | i 


lowing compliment from Dryden which is worthy of its 
author and the occaftion. , _ . | 
Still here remain; ſtill on the threſhold ftand ; 


Still at this diſtance view the promiſed land; | 
That thou may'ſt ſeem, ſo heavenly is thy ſenſe, _ 
Not going thither, but new come from thence. 
| SR ER Druyden's Miſcellanies. 
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& Waller) the king does me very great honour to 


* take any notice of my domeſtick affairs; but I 

have lived long enough to obierve that this falling 

church has a trick of riſing again.” | 
He told his friends that The king would be left 


like a whale upon a ſtrand,” The author of his 


life infers from this anecdote that he was in the-fe- 
cret of the Revolution. But it does not appear 
from it that he was in that ſecret. A man of com- 
mon penetration, without being concerned in the 


Revolution, might have known that the king would 


run a-ground. The fame author further informs us, 
that his ſon, and heir, Edmund Waller, joined the 
party of the prince of Orange, as ſoon as he landed 
in England. Neither was he aathoriſed by that 
circumſtance, to aſſert, that the father was, un- 
doubtedly inſtrumental in bringing over king Wil- 
liam. 

Waller often converſed with lady Sunderland (who 


was more famous by the name of Sachariffa than 
by her title) when they were both very old. The 


ardent lover had now Jong been funk in the polite 
and entertaining companion. At the conntefs of 


Wharton's, at Wooburn near Beconsfield, where 


many ladies, and gentlemen were met, ſhe aſked him 
«© when he would write fuch fine verſes upon her 
„again?“ “ Oh, madam (reptied WW) when. 
your ladyſhip is as young again,” _ . 
Some time before he died, he purchaſed a ſmall 5 


eſtate at Coleſhill, the place of his birth. Having 


gone thither one day to dine, he ſaid “ He ſhould be 

glad to die, like the ftag, where he was rouſed. * 

We have, naturally, a ſtrong attachment to our na- 

tive ſpot; which to a certain degree, reſembles the 

affection we have for our parents, and our early con- 

nexions. In the exuberance of fancy, we even ima- 
5 _ ping 
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gine that the friendly ground will be hoſpitable to 
our remains ; that the turf will there lie lighter upon 
us; and that our 


of the place. 


aſhes will be guarded by the genius 


In the ſummer of 1668, having a ſwelling in 
his legs, he went to Windſor with his ſon-in-law, 
Dr, Birch, to conſult Sir Charles Scarborough, who 
was there, in attendance, as firſt phy ſician to king 
James the ſecond. ** I am come (ſaid he} to you, 
« as to an old friend as well as a phyſician, to aſk 
«© you what this ſwelling means.“ —— Why Sir,“ 
replied Sir Charles, ** your blood will run no lon- 
ger.“ Waller received his ſentence with ſerenity, 
EY / ĩ / is TS 
In the autumn of that year his diſtemper increaſed, 


dhe was confined to his bed, and he found his death 


aproaching. He prepared himſelf for the awful eri- 
ſis; he deſired Dr. Birch to adminiſter the ſacrament 
to him, and his family to join with him in receiving 
it. He profeſſed his faith in chriſtianity with great 

earneſtneſs and fervour; and told thoſe around him 
an anecdote, which does honour to his eaſy and ſo- 
cial hours; and his laſt moments were well employed 
in relating it. I remember (ſaid he) the duke of 
«© Buckingham once talked profanely before king 
% Charles the ſecond when I happened to be one of 
the company,—1 could not let his licentious irony 
* paſs without a reproof. My lord, ſaid I, lama 
«c great deal older than your grace; and I believe I 
have heard more arguments for atheiſm than ever 

«« your grace did : but I have lived long euough to 
_ «« ſee there is nothing in them; and ſo I hope your 
grace will” Whatever the defects of Waller's 
life were, he ſupported the laſt ſcene of it with pro- 


5 priety and dignity, He died on the tw-enty-firſt of 
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O ober, 1687, and was interred with his anceſtors in 
the church-yard of Beconsfield, * 


Many elegies were written on his death by his 
poetical cotemporaries. He had often caught inſpi- 


ration in the bowers of Parnaſſus ; and his grave was 
ſhaded with its laurels. 


A fine monument was afterwards erected over it 


by his ſon's executors. The Latin inſcriptions upon 
it were written by Mr. Rymer, hiſtoriographer to the 


Queen. As they have no force of compoſition, and 
as they contain no material information but what 
will be found in this narrative, I ſhall not obtrude 
them upon the reader. It will now be expected that 
I ſhould ſay ſomething of his perſon and character. 

The endowments of his mind were recommended 


by the graces of his form. Mankind are ſo ſubjet 

to the faſcination of externals, that the effects of the 
moſt elevated genius and virtue are greatly obſtructed 

by perſonal diſadvantages. Worth, covered. by 
deformity gains upon us but by ſlow approaches, 


„ He had by his Grſt wife a ſon and a daughter, The --* 


former died young; the latter was married to Mr. 
Dormer of Oxfordſhire. By his ſecond wife he had 
five ſons, and eight daughters, moſt of whom ſurvived 
him. The mind of Benjamin, his eldeſt ſon, was ſo 
inferiour to that of his father, that he had not a com- 
mon underſtanding. He was ſent to New Jerſey in 
America. Edmund, our poet's ſecond ſon, inherited 
his eſtate. This gentleman likewiſe wrote verſes ; but 


by the ſpecimen of his poetry, which we have from the 


authour of Waller's Life, it appears that he only fan- 
cied that he had derived genius from his father. He 
died without iſſue, and left the eſtate to Edmund, the 
eldeſt fon of his brother, Dr. Stephen Waller, who was 
the poet's fourth fon, and a famous civilian. He was 


appointed one of the commiſſioners for the union of 


the two kingdoms, : | 
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THE LIFE OF 


Aud muſt not expect to be generally well received-tilt 
the world is convinced of its reality by repeated ex- 
. 5 perience. 


But to him in whom nature hath united 
amiable qualities and great talents with perſonal ele- 
bee We are immediately prepared to pay homage. 


hile the eye e the mind wiſhes to eſteem, 
and to admire. | | 

Waller's perſon was handſome and graceful. That 
delieacy of foul, which produces inſtinctive propriety, | 
gave him an eaſy manner, which was improved, and 
finiſhed by a polite education, and by a familiar inter- 
courſe with the Great. The ſymmetry of his features 
was dignified with a manly aſpect; and his eye was 


animated*with ſentiment and poetry. 


His elocution, like his verſe, was muſical and 
flowing. In the ſenate, indeed, it often aſſumed a 
vigorous and majeſtick tone, which, it muſt be 
Ned is not a leading characteriſtick of his num - 
ders. | 
He was ſo heppily. formed for ſociety, that his 
company was fought for by thoſe who deteſted his 


principles and his conduct. He muſt have had very 


© engaging qualities who kept up an intimacy with 
eople of two prejudiced, and exaſperated parties; 


and who had the countenance of kings of very dif- 


ferent tempers and characters. 


lents. 


He was a favourite 
with the perſons of either ſex of the times in which 


he lived, who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their rank, 
and for their genius. 


The mention cf a Morley, a 
St. Evremond, a Dorſet, a Clarendon, and a Falk- 


land, with whom he ſpent many of his ſocial bours, 
| excludes a formal eulogium on his companionable ta- 
Let it ſuffice, therefore, to obſerve, that his, 
converſation. was chaſtiſed by politeneſs, enriched by 
learning, and brightened by wit. 
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| diſpoſition, were ſtrictly regulated by temperance: 
and decorum. Like moſt men of a fine imagina- 
tion, he was a devotee to the fair ſex: but his gal- © ' - 


lantry was not vitiated with debauchery ; nor were 
his hours of relaxation and mirth proſtituted to pro- 
faneneſs and infidelity. Irreligion and intemperance 


had not infected all ranks in Waller's time as they 


have now ; but he had as much merit in avoiding 
the contagion of a profligate court, with which he 


had ſuch familiar intercourſe, as we can aſcribe to 


an individual of the preſent age, who mixes much 
with the world, and yet continues proof againſt its 
licentiouſneſs. He rebuked the impious wit of the 
libertine even before a king who was deſtitute of re- 
ligion and principle; and who enjoyed a jeſt upon 
that ſacred truth which it was his duty to defend and 
to maintain. VV | Tx. 8 
But his virtue was more theoretick than practical. 


* 


It was of a delicate and tender make; formed for 
the quiet of the poetick ſhade, and the eaſe of ſociety; 


not hardy and confirmed enough for a conflict with 
popular commotions. His behaviour on his trial 


was hypocritical, unmanly, and abject: yet the 


alarming occaſion of it, on which but few would 
have acquitted theraſelves with a determined forti- 


tude, extenuates it in ſome meaſure to candour and 


humanity ; though he who had effeCtually reduced 
the diſcipline of philoſophy to practice, would ra- 
ther have ſuffered death than purchaſcd life with the 
ignominy which it coſt Waller. But let ys recolle& 

that Providence is very rarely laviſh of its extraor- 
dinary gifts to one man. Let us not condemn him 
with untempered ſeverity, becauſe he was not a pro» 
digy which the world hath ſeldom ſeen ; becauſe his 
character compriſed not the poet, the orator, aud 
th hers.” oe: PO ue Fe OI TO 
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That he greatly improved our language and ver- 
 *Hfication, and that his works gave a new zra to 
Engliſh poetry, was allowed by his cotemporaries, 
nor has it ever been diſputed by good criticks. Dry- 
den tells us he had heard Waller ſay, that he owed 
the harmony of his numbers to Fairfax's tranſlation 
of the Godfrey of Bulloigne. Whoever reads that 
tranſlation, and compares it with our author's po- 
etry, will ſee in how rude a ſtate Engliſh verſe was 
when Waller began to write, and what advantage it 
received from him. Perhaps more elegant language, 
and more harmonious numbers than his, would be 
expected even from a middling poet in this age of 
_ refinement : but ſuch a writer would be as much in- 
feriour to Waller in abſolute merit, as it is more 
difficult to attain new, than to copy paſt excellence, 
as it is eaſier to imitate than to invent. A voyage 
to the Weſt Indies, firſt achieved by Columbus, and 
the calculations of Newton, are now often made by 
the modern mariner and mathematician : but who 
refuſes admiration to the inventor of fluxions, and 
to the diſcoverer of America? „ 
Eaſe, gallantry, and wit, are the principal con- 
ſtituents of his poetry. Though he is frequently 
plaintive with tenderneſs, and ſerious with dignity. 
Bur impartiality muſt acknowledge that his muſe. 
| ſeldom reaches the ublime. She is charaQeriſed by 
the ſofter graces, not by grandeur and majeſty, Tt 
is her province to draw ſportive or elegiack notes 
from the lyre ; not to ſound the trumpet, and in- 
flame the ſoul, N „%% ͤ t. 
Hitherto we have remarked our author's beauties ; 
we muſt now mention his faults. Undiſtinguiſhed 
praiſe is as weak as it is unjult ; it neither does cre- 
dit to the encomiaſt, nor to the . perſon com- 
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Grammatical inaccuracies are not unfrequent in 


Waller. The literary amuſement of the gentleman 
was not ſufficiently tempered with the care and cir- 


cumſpection of the author. He ſometimes prefers a 
point, more brilliant than acute, to a manly and 
forcible ſentiment ; and - ſometimes violates the ſim. 
3 of nature for the conceit of antitheſis. In 

is fondneſs of ſimile, he is apt to loſe the merit of 
a good by the addition of a bad one; in which he 


facrifices truth and propriety to ſound and ſplendour. 
Theſe faults, however, we muſt, in a great mea- 
ſure, impute to the rudeneſs of the age, with which 
greater poets than Waller 4 U 3 
| negligence, or the immediate influence of example, 
an 


partly from 


partly from neceſſity. 


1 Waller's works will always hold a conſiderable 
rank in Engliſh poetry. His great abilities as a 


ſtateſman and an orator are indiſputable; and his 


moral character will be viewed with lenity by thoſe 
whoſe minds are actuated by humanity, and who 


are properly acquainted with their own failings ; 


who conſider the violence of the times in which he 


lived, and who are accuſtomed to think before they 


; decide, 
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